RECORDS WITH AN IRISH INTEREST 


. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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Our influence could 


be all-important in 


the new world that is now shaping 


The Irish Leaven in 


World 


Affairs 


REV. DENIS MEEHAN 


f ipee whole American state has 
- given peoples a good prelimin- 
ary canter at the great mixing and 
I suppose all Europeans who 
broach the American scene tend to 
survey, anxiously enough, the 
quality of the various contribu- 
tions. 

Certainly we Irish do, and we 
are often criticised for being de- 
fensive or boastful or downright 
tiresome on the whole issue. 
Nevertheless one dominant impres- 
sion there is that the Irish contri- 


bution is considered necessary and 
important and would be very much 
missed. This in spite of the fact 
that there are few illusions among 
people of perception about our 
shortcomings. 

Indeed there is often acceptance 
of the grimmer possibilities that 
one is reluctant to face in Ireland, 
the possible collapse say of the 
whole independent state, the dis- 
appearance of the race. The Van- 
ishing Irish has been much read. 
Yet no observant person can fail 


Condensed from The Furrow (St. Patrick’s, Maynooth) 
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to be struck by the peculiar 
tenacity of the Irish physical type. 
So far from dwindling or vanish- 
ing, the strain, when crossed with 
others, seems a very tough and 
enduring one. 

Outsiders view us from a great 
variety of angles of course, accord- 
ing to the direction of their own 
thinking: and they canvass many 
aspects of the Irish thing, religion, 
culture, politics, history, econo- 
mics, as the occasion arises. What 
is fairly remarkable is that the 
estimate of the Irish person, or 
race, or way, that emerges remains 
so constant. Priests and Catholics 
generally will have a great deal to 
say about the Irish Church and 
Irish Catholicism; Irish Americans 
will speak from within, as mem- 
bers of the family, usually about 
economic conditions and the need 


for betterment; other ethnic 
strains, the non-Irish, about the 
fringes, fairies and leprechauns, 


about Irish literature, folklore and 
fantasy. 

All seem to agree about a specific 
quality, about the Irish leaven so 
necessary in society because it re- 
presents a contribution none else 
can make. But then there are all 
the other questions. Are we dif- 
ferent because we are Catholic, or 
because we are Celtic, or because 
our culture was a peasant culture, 
or because we have a persecution 
complex? Are certain character- 
istics tied up with the physical 
countryside in Ireland, or with the 
climate and do the Irish abroad 
lose them? A few iconoclasts will 
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mainiain that all this is so much 
fantasy, that there’s nothing in the 
Irish that you won’t find in peasant 
communities anywhere. But the 
weight of unbiassed opinion allows 
us the honour of being. unique 

Any Irishman in America will 
fall a good deal into the hands of 
American Irish and as one 
meets them the mood conveyed is 
one of varying degrees of exaspera- 
tion. Citizens of another country, 
they do not want to feel trapped by 
Irish failure and perhaps they yield 
to the patronising urge. That is not 
to say that the concern they mani- 
fest is selfish merely. On the con- 
trary, amongst the Irish by extrac- 
tion rather than born Irish, the 
measure of sentimental affection re- 
mains very large (often embarras- 
singly so as is well known). Fur- 
thermore, as long as the immediate 
cousinship lasted, their concern 
was translated into very material 
assistance. In fact the whole peas- 
ant economy of Ireland subsisted 
on the concealed subsidy of Ameri- 
can remittances. 

Almost always there is dismay or 
the part of people who visit Ireland 
at the bad material standards in 
rural areas to which they are linked 
by ancestry—bad roads, housing, 
plumbing. When such travellers 
tell you they were “ delighted with 
the people but appalled by the 
country ” you know you are deal- 
ing with willing converts. But on 
the whole there is little sympathy 
for established Irish policies of 
separatism, isolation or fervid 
nationalism. 
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) much PUTTING IT IN A NUTSHELL 


, in the O sum up, one concludes that the Irish are much liked all 

peasant around; that their contribution in the great mixing is thought 

ut the to be necessary and rather irreplaceable; that the contribution is 

allows mainly valued as a counter-balance, bringing verve and panache into 

jue. an otherwise ponderous mass. 

ca «will For a multitude of reasons, historical, psychological and religious, 

inds of they are not thought to be progressive in the commercial sense; 

aS one neither are they required to be. Very few seem to believe that 

eyed is they are vanishing, or, perhaps, one should say, that the survival 

aspera- of the Irish is tied to the survival of Ireland as a state “ 

juntry, All racial differences may disappear in the one world that is 

ped by shaping; but in the interval, as the races go on with the business 

y yield of influencing one another, the Irish influence will be very palpable. 

is not The more so nowadays in an age when machines are going to do the 

mani- work. 

e con- lf our morale needs a boost at the moment, as indeed it seems to, 

-xtrac- there is much comfort all round in listening to outsiders. All they 

h, the seem to require from us is concentration on the modest objective 

ion re- of staying alive and they go on being content with our major 

ian export—people. 

Fan. Denis Meehan 
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aterial Take the language revival, for of orators for Saint Patrick’s Day 

pare instance. The most sympathetic re- about the world being divided into 

sisted gard it as amazingly quixotic; those who are Irish and those who 

umeri- others are more scathing in their wish they were, to the contempt for 
rejection. It is just another example everything Irish which is still alive 

lay on of our disregard for the practicali- in some enclaves it is a far cry. 

‘eland ties of a situation and the whole A midd'e view would probably 

= = Irish experience in America is be that the Irish “success” came 

inked urged as the clinching argument. because they were politically active 

—— Was it not their ability to speak at an early stage and because their 

ellers English which gave the Irish a deficiencies were supplied by other 

| with long start on the other European race strains. 

y the immigrants and enabled them to Security and prestige appeal 

deal- win their present status? more than anything else to the 

x on Defensiveness about their pre- Irish: they like white-collar jobs, 

pathy sent status, of course, complicates the professions, civil service, exe- 

=s of all attitudes of the American Irish cutive posts in business, handling 

ervid and it is not altogether clear what people. There is no inclination 
that status is. From the old cliché to amass wealth by speculating, 
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initiating projects—no business 
genius. This seems to be a fairly 
widespread view in circles least 
likely to be biassed either way. 

One can disregard the flat de- 
nunciations of shiftlessness at home 
that are sometimes encountered 
amongst the American Irish. Only 
the very imperceptive accuse us of 
downright laziness. If we are work- 
shy and if our malaise arises from 
that, the fair-minded will agree 
that Irish temperament indicates 
the reason. We cannot have it both 
ways, they argue. Our best contri- 
bution is in the realm of imagina- 
tion and fantasy; there is no use 
pretending to be practical, hard- 
working and efficient as well. 

Even the American Irish impli- 
citly agree with this estimate. The 
things that satisfy them at home 
are the whimsicalities, the indivi- 
dualism, the “characters”, the 
naturalness, the Irish difference. 
Their exasperation arises from a 
feeling that the people at home 
seem bent for race suicide. They 
don’t really want a public display 
of what the Irish can do in the way 
of building up a prosperous state; 
at least they don’t want it to the 
extent of an altered Irish tempera- 
ment, where insouciance has been 
supplanted by industry. 

Consequently, all in all, if one is 
to take into account what others 
think about us in these days, the 
Irish dilemma seems to consist in 
trying to reconcile some measure 
of the sober effort that has enabled 
other peoples to “ get ahead” with 
preservation of the imponderable 
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qualities that the world scems to 
want from us. Ever since the native 
state came into being we have been 
torn in two ways. We have been 
trying to disprove the version of us 
put about by the British for so 
long: “ Charming, of course, but 
utterly hopeless.” And we have 
been trying to channel the turbu- 
lent energies of imagination and 
fantasy towards ome concrete 
objective or another, the language, 
recovery of the north, nationalism 
of some kind. 

The non-Irish are perhaps the 
most interesting in their estimates. 
They are almost always friendly, 
concerned, and absolutely unani- 
mous about the particular neces- 
sity of the Irish contribution in the 
great mixing. Often they do not 
draw a distinction between the 
Irish abroad and those at home, 
for the simple reason that they 
have no experience of the Irish at 
home; but they all know about the 
crisis in Ireland. They may say 
that we have a persecution-com- 
plex, that our whole psychology is 
slanted as a result of the struggle 
with the British. They seem to re- 
gard our trouble as psychological 
rather than economic and dismiss 
the economic problem _eairily 
enough. 

How are the Irish going to stay 
alive until the day of mixing 
dawns? In purely physical terms 
the population cannot dwindle any 
further; the bottom of the curve 
must come somewhere. Some sort 
of minor boom may ensue in the 
economic field: American and 
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THE IRISH LEAVEN 


West German industrialists will be 
attracted in by the cheapness and 
geographical convenience of Ire- 
land as a distribution centre; such 
young people as are in the country 
will find pretty gainful employ- 
ment by staying at home. Here the 
psychological factor pops up again. 
A climate of change and decay 
(they readily perceive) flows over 
on those who remain to challenge 
it. If the prevailing mood is one of 
outgoing, the average unheroic 
person will follow that. And so, 
to ensure content, you have got to 
make staying at home pay. 

In discussing the “how ” of all 
that, the conversation is liable to 
drift back to the old matter of the 
Irish and work. They are bad at 
the tough, practical, patient chores, 
you are told, but so good in other 
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domains. Not inventors, _ re. 
searchers, or scholars particularly 
but managers of people and ve 

definitely teachers. 

Someone facetiously suggests 
sacking all leaders of states and 
diplomats, employing an Irishman 
for each post. The idea is reveal- 
ing. If anyone can find his way 
round logical opposites, reconcile 
the irreconcilable, persuade groups 
who hate one another to work to- 
gether, it is supposed to be the 
Irishman. 

Despite his wide reputation for 
hot temper and fighting qualities, 
he is regarded as the one who is 
unusually acceptable on every side 
of the fence and consequently cap- 
able of be'ng a binding force when 
all the races and the colours get 
together. 
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A Flight of Fancy ? 


PULLING over to the curb of a busy Bzifast thoroughfare, a 
truck driver got out of the cab, walked back and banged 
on the side of his truck for a few moments, got back in, 
drove one block, stopped again, and went through the same 
procedure. He kept this up until a policeman who had been 
watching him finally pulled up behind the truck and waited. 
When the driver again stopped to bang on the truck, the 
policeman got out of his car and walked up beside him. 
“I’m curious,” the officer said. “Why do you stop so 
frequently to bang on the side of your truck?” 
“Very simple,” explained the driver. “ This truck won’t 
hold more than five tons, and I'm carrying six tons of 
pigeons. I’ve got to keep at least one ton of them in the air 


all the nme.” 


“ | THOUGHT the waiters were going to start a go-slow strike.” 
“They did, but they gave it up. Nobody noticed the 


difference.” 


Some seiners must make a fortune 


in one season 


Herring is King in the 


Donegal Rosses 


ANTHONY SWEENEY 


AS far back as 1785 there was 
mention of a herring fishing 
industry in the Rosses of Donegal. 

In that year the Duke of Rut- 
land, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, had a pier built at Inismaca- 
duirn, a small island situated 
halfway between Burtonport and 
Arranmore, and he proposed to 
establish a fishing industry there 
to help the people of the Rosses. 
It was known that immense shoals 
of herring frequented the coast of 
that barren territory each autumn. 
Perhaps the duke thought at the 
time that he could induce some of 
the British herring fleets to try 
their luck off the Donegal coast. 

Of course he had other reasons 
for building a stout pier there, for 
in those troubled years the French 
were threatening to send help to 
the Irish Volunteers (founded at 
Dungannon in 1782). Close to the 
pier he had built a post office and 
a few stores to hold equipment for 
the Navy, so that the fleet could 
keep constant watch on that lonely 
and exposed coast. 


It is not known if any catches 
of herring were landed at Rutland 
at that time (the island’s name was 
changed to Rutland in honour of 
the duke, and Rutland it has re- 
mained ever since) but it was not 
long until all hope of establishing 
a fishing station on the island was 
doomed to failure, for the winds 
came and with them great showers 
of sand from the west of the island, 
and the post office, the naval 
stores and the pier were smothered 
in sand. If ever you go to Arran- 
more from Burtonport, passing the 
sand-covered pier, you will see the 
tops of houses jutting out of the 
sandhills. 

If the sands of Rutland put the 
fishing station out of action, they 
did not put a stop to the large 
shoals of herring that visited the 
Rosses coast each autumn. The 
Rosses fishermen, however, did not 
get much benefit from these im- 
mense shoals, for fishing on that 
coast was done by hook and line, 
and all the world knows that King 
Herring will not take a bait. 
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Indeed, almost 100 years passed 
before a revered parish priest sug- 
gested to his parishioners that 
they should go after the huge 
shoals of herring. He was Father 
Bernard Walker, a native of 
Ardara in south Donegal and a 
tireless worker on behalf of his 
flock. Constantly endeavouring to 
raise the living standards of his 
people, he established a knitting 
industry in Burtonport which gave 
employment to the local women. 

The parish priest was constantly 
urging the fishermen to invest in 
herring nets and go after the rich 
harvest that lay at their doors, but 
the fishermen were not used to 
nets and stuck to the old methods, 
preferring to fish for cod and ling 
and haddock with line and hook 
and lugworm. 

At last, in the ‘nineties of last 
century, the parish priest himself 
bought a train of nets and sent a 
yawl crew to sea to try and net 
some herring. They were not very 
successful at first, not being used 
to handling nets. But one night 
they succeeded in getting a cargo 
of herring; then the local mer- 
chants became interested and 
invested in several trains of nets. 
Before long a flourishing fishing 
industry was established at Burton- 
port. 

The: Government helped by 
starting a curing station ; English 
and Scottish curers came each 
autumn and large quantities of 
salted herring were exported to 
America, to Germany and to 
Russia. The Government then set 


THE DONEGAL ROSSES I! 


T was to Burtonport that 

Napper Tandy came in 1798 
when on his way north to join 
Bompart and Wolfe Tone at 
Lough Swilly. He surmised that 
there would be dispatches at the 
post office for the navy, and he 
wanted to find out how Hum- 
bert had fared at Kilalla. 

He did not find the dispatch 
in the post office but he inter- 
cepted the postman between the 
island and Burtonport, and 
took from him a letter which 
told how Humbert was routed 
at Ballinamuck by Lord Corn- 
wallis. 

He hurried to his ship and 
sailed back to France without 
contacting Bompart and Tone 


up a cooperage, where young men 
from the district were trained in 
the art of making herring barrels. 
Soon the cooperage was able to 
supply the needs of the local cur- 
ing station, and also the curing 
station at Kincasslagh, where a 
fine deep-water pier was built at 
the turn of the century. 

At first open yawls were the 
only boats used in fishing for her- 
ring and they were driven by sails 
and oars. They were about twenty- 
eight feet in length, with a beam 
of six feet, and could take a cargo 
of about twenty cran. Later the 
Congested Districts Board gave the 
fishermen smacks or luggers on a 
share system, The lugger was a 
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large sailing boat with a huge lug 
sail, and was capable of taking a 
cargo of up to one hundred cran. 
(A cran comprises about 750 her- 
rings on an average). They were 
decked over and had sleeping 
accommodation for four or five. 

Crews who had these luggers 
followed the herring around the 
coast, to Downings and Buncrana, 
and sometimes ventured as far as 
Campbeltown in Scotland. Later 
a few crews on the Donegal coast 
got steam drifters, on a share 
system, from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and they fished all 
the year round at different fishing 
ports in these islands. 

At present the largest catches on 
the Rosses coast are taken by large 
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Parnell : a Footnote 
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motor-boats called seiners. They 
are fitted with apparatus that can 
spot the herring shoals at any 
depth. When the shoal is spotted, 
the seine or ring net is let down 
among the herring, which are so 
ringed that they cannot escape. 
Sometimes 1,000 cran are taken in 
one haul, and some seiners make a 
fortune in a season. 

In recent years a new process of 
herring-curing has been carried on 
in Burtonport. It is called marina- 
tion and consists in filleting the 
fish and then curing them in oil 
and vinegar. They are packed in 
barrels and exported to America, 
where there is a great demand for 
them at high prices; and thus they 
are substantial dollar earners. 


Mk. CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs, in his powerful review of Th: 

Fall of Parnell, says, “neither he nor Kitty O’Shea 
believed in the Christian religion”. This is an inscrutabie 
matter, but if Mrs. O’Shea did not ever believe in it, her 
marriage to O’Shea was not a Christian marriage and could 
have been annulled, though divorce was needed to break the 
legal link. 

I think Catholics should know that Kitty O’Shea kept her 
promise to bring up her children Catholic, including two 
daughters whom she knew to be Parnell’s. Amongst the relics 
of that family which came into my possession is the Missal 
which she inscribed to her daughter Clare, whose son, dying 
as a British officer in India, brought Parnell’s blood to an 
end under the auspices of the Holy Church. 

SHANE LESLIE in a letter to The Tablet 


Tue Dail candidate rose nervously as the door of the mater- 
sf ‘ “ : . ~~ 
nity ward opened. “Congratulations,” said the nurse. 
“ Yowre the father of triplets.” 
“Triplets!” cried the candidate. “I demand a recount.” 
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He wrote “‘ The Catacombs ” 
on cups of tea... 


MEET THE NEW BRENDAN BEHAN 


ALAN BESTIC 


r. a large, comfortable house in 
Ballsbridge, one of Dublin’s 
most fashionable suburbs, Beatrice 
Behan is brewing tea by the gallon 
these days. 

Her husband Brendan, the bois- 
terous, bewildering “Quare Fella”, 
is pushing it down by the potful, 
as he pounds at a typewriter with 
stubby fingers. For perhaps the first 
time in his life, he is writing a play 
without the aid of porter, whiskey, 
brandy, Chateau-neuf-du-Pape, or 
any similar lubricant. 

The play is called The Cata- 
combs. He told me that it was go- 
ing to he “a sort of stew, set in 
Dublin to a Spanish civil war back- 
ground, garnished with boy and 
girl trouble.” 

But even if it falls flat in the 
searing oven of his mind, it is al- 
most certain to succeed; for Bren- 
dan has managed to make himself 
a legend at the age of thirty-seven, 
which is rather like running a four- 
minute mile in army boots. 

I have known him for years now; 
yet I can never remember where we 
first met—which is rather like say- 
ing that I cannot remember the 
first time I was run over by a jet- 
propelled steam-roller. 


My wife, however, does remem- 
ber her first meeting with Brendan. 
She recalls how we gave him a lift 
one day from Baggot Street to 
Duke Street in Dublin. His shoes 
were too big for him, she says, and 
there were huge holes in his socks. 

She also remembers that before 
he left the car he had managed to 
slip half a crown into the ready 
hand of our small daughter, Penny. 
It was almost certainly his last 
piece of silver, for that was long 
before he wrote The Quare Fella, 
The Hostage, or his best-selling 
autobiography, Borstal Boy. 

In those days, Brendan was 
usually broke. And, like most 
people who are usually broke, he 
was generous. Occasionally he had 
money, but never for long. 

Around that time, for instance, 
he was paid £75 by the Irish News 
Agency for his life story, which 
was only really beginning. Next 
morning he had 6s. 8d. left. 

Some of it had gone to pay his 
bar debts. But most of it had 
strayed into other pockets. Spon- 
gers have long ears and Brendan 
can never carry money quietly. 

The next time we met I was 
working for a Sunday newspaper 
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in London. A note in a strange 
mixture of English, Irish and 
French was sent up to me from the 
front office. 

It was from Brendan and, freely 
translated, it read: “ Have you any 
— money?” It was Friday and I 
had. 

I arranged to meet Brendan at 
Paddington in time to catch the 
last train to Maidenhead, where I 
was living. I arrived to find him 
reasonably plastered, but it was a 
pleasant journey. Brendan sang, 
and so did the rest of the carriage, 
it being pay night. The morning 
seemed very far away. 

But it arrived eventually and in- 
evitably. I had to go to work and 
bring a sadly hungover Brendan 
with me. We staggered into a car- 
riage that was infested with bowler 
hats, brief cases, and copies of the 
Financial Times. 

Brendan flopped down beside a 
pair of striped trousers, and the 
city gents jerked up their news- 
papers. like guardsmen presenting 
arms. But as the train pulled out, 
Brendan leant forward, tapped a 
striped trouser leg in front of him, 
and said: “‘ Mister, do you mind if 
I sing a song?” 

The Financial Times was low- 
ered three inches. A pale, calm, 
directorial face gazed over it, and 
a clipped voice snapped: “ Notat- 
all.” 

To a backcloth of pink news- 
papers he began. For the first time 
in the history of British Railways 
the 9 a.m. from Maidenhead 
trundled along to the strains of: 


cried the candidate. “I demand a recount.”’ 
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The old tri-angle goes jingle-jangle 
Down the banks of the Roy-al 
Canal ! 


I would say they are still talking 
on the Stock Exchange about the 
day Brendan tangled with the bulls 
and the bears. 

Yet in spite of his jingle-jangle, 
I know Brendan Behan as a sensi- 
tive person. I have seen him hurt 
bitterly by a jeer from one of my 
more Borstalian children. And I 
have seen his sensitivity work posi- 
tively, too. 

That was when I went back to 
Dublin after an absence of three 
years and arrived broke, owing to 
a formidable farewell party. I called 
on Brendan, feeling as if I had been 
pummelled with broken bottles. 

Without a word he led me gently 
over. to Tommy Devine’s pub, 
ordered a large Irish and stood over 
me, like a vet over a sick pup, 
while I edged it down. Then he 
ordered a pint of draught stout 
and I managed to sink it, inch by 
inch. 

After that we went home and 

rendan roared: “ Alan’s here, 
Beatrice, and he’s sick. Cook him 
some liver.” 

The antenne were still wagg- 
ling. The postman brought a re- 
gistered envelope and Brendan 
came in with it, dancing a jig. It 
was loot from his publishers. 

He pushed a handful of notes 
across to Beatrice and said: 
“ That’s for scoff.” He shoved an- 
other handful in his pocket and 
said: “That’s for booze.” And 
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IT'S NOT FOR THE BOOZE .. 
t changes which sobriety have wrought in Brendan are amazing 


He has now come to hate the hard-boiled, hard-drinking reputa- 
tion which he ardently helped the world’s press to create. 

He dislikes being reminded of his more notorious escapades. An 
innocent query about being barred in some Dublin pubs almost put 


him off lunch. 


Brendan, in fact, is like a man running away from a monster he 
reared in his own backyard. He does not deny that this monster 
helped him to the top of his literary mountain. But now he wants 
to get off. He doesn’t want to be bulldozed down the other side. 


Brendan wants 


people to appreciate his achievements with a 


batcered typewriter rather than his colourful reputation as a stage 


Irishman. 


Confinement to tomato juice and piain soda does not stop him 
visiting pubs. Pubs are his life-blood. Not because of the booze 


they sell, but because of the humanity they assemble. His 


sole 


interest in life is people and writing about them. 
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then he pitched a fiver over to me 
and said: ‘“‘You’d better have 
some, too.” 

I had not said a word. He had 
simply sensed I was broke! 

He is sensitive—and he is shy, 
particularly of showing his emo- 
tions. And he reveals that shyness 
in The Hostage. 

Most critics hailed it as a 
comedy. In fact it was a tragedy in 
which Behan lashed out at the 
futility of marrow nationalism, 
whether British, Irish, or any other 
breed. 

He jibes mercilessly at the rem- 
nants of British imperialism. He is 
no less harsh with the new L.R.A. 
And this, remember, from a man 
who was an extreme nationalist 
himself and has the gaol scars to 
prove it! 


Jim King in “ Today” 


INO 

As the age of sixteen he was sent 
to Borstal for illegal possession of 
explosives in Liverpool. His 
Counsel — Eoin “The Pope” 
O’Mahony, from Cork—told the 
bemused jury that he was “ but a 
love child of the revolution”, a 
description which Brendan has 
been trying to live down ever since. 

Then came deportation to Ire- 
land and a fourteen-year sentence 
for shooting at de Valera’s police. 
This was commuted and he went 
back to Britain, where he was 
gaoled again for defying an ex- 
clusion order. 

That was by no means his last 
appearance in a British gaol. Yet, 
in spite of it all, Brendan shows 
little bitterness. 

In fact, I have sat up until 
dawn, listening to him talking 
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about his gaol experiences and 
watching him heave with laughter 
as he described his rebel days. 

‘You should have met my 
grannie,” he said one night. “A 
marvellous woman. She lived on 
tinned salmon, snuff, and porter, 
and never got out of bed except 
for funerals. 

“Til never forget the day the 
rozzers searched the house and 
found arms in her bed and she got 
a’ suspensory sentence of six 
months!” 

It was his grannie who gave him 
his first drink of porter at the age 
of eight when she took him to his 
first funeral. 

Brendan has subsidised Messrs. 
Arthur Guinness, Son and Com- 
pany, Ltd. handsomely since then 
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—and a few distillers, too, as the 
B.B.C. know to their cost. 

In Broadcasting House, indeed, 
they still talk in whispers of the 
night he rolled in front of the TV 
cameras, paralytic, to be inter- 
viewed by Malcolm Muggeridge. 

As he says himself: “ After the 
show they all looked at me as if I 
had a bomb in my pocket. All, that 
is, except Muggeridge, who be- 
haved like an English gentleman. 
Instead of blowing me out, as he 
had a right to, he just said: 
‘Brendan, you could use a drink.’ 
And then he brought me off to his 
club!” 

Muggeridge would hardly re- 
cognise Brendan today, as he sits 
at home, gulping Beatrice’s tea and 
pounding out his play. 


Bounty for the Hard Years 


SENATOR Barry’s recent piea for a 
is concerned with “ those who bring honour to 


Ireland ” 


“smal! civil list in 


this country through the arts.” He insists rightly that “ it is 
a national shame that some world-esteemed figures have been 
compelled to accept outside bounty in the hard years that 
came at the end of their lives.” 

W. B. Yeats, for instance, told me that he had never earned 
more than {200 a year from his writings. Later, he easily 
earned much more by giving public lectures in America. 
Another well-known Irish writer who received a British 
pension later in life was James Stephens, author of the 
Crock of Gold and other famous books. 

Not only authors but artists and musicians are included 
in the scope of Senator Barry’s appeal. I learned recently 
that one of the greatest modern Irish sculptors had been 
reduced to earning his living in Paris by playing a violin to 
queues outside cinemas and theatres. 

DENIS GwyYNNn in the Cork Examiner 


A WOMAN never knows what kind of a husband she doesn’t 
want until she marries him. 
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“ My love affair with this island, of which I know 
so little, is curable” 


Ireland Came and Danced 
with Me 


JOHN ACKELMIRE 


a Ireland every prospect 
pleased. 

After a year’s hindsight Mrs. 
C ---’s stingy little seaside hotel 
has been erased from memory, 
and so have other minor annoy- 
ances. The mind is graced only 
with fond recollections. 

. Of a kindly, witty, intelligent 
people. A people happy with what 
they have, rather than sullenly 
envious of what the neighbours 
have. A_ people possessing a 
quiet, observant, unobtrusive 
brand of courtesy unmatched 
elsewhere on earth. One does not 
know the full meaning of courtesy 
until he has walked as a stranger 
among the Irish of Ireland. 

. Of a land so blessed with 
natural beauty that poets have 
become nervous wrecks in futile 
quest of the magic words to 
describe it. A land uncrowded, 
yet so arable, so salubrious of 
climate, so shining of face, so in- 
vigorating in its unpolluted air 
and its unspoiled green majesty, 


so inviting in its opportunities for 
wholesome recreation, that one 
wonders where all the people are. 

. . Of cities with gracious 
modes of living that need apolo- 
gise to no clusters of urban civili- 
sation anywhere. The visitor who 
says that “there is nothing to do 
in Ireland” is poor of spirit 
indeed. 

In short, and to paraphrase 
Yeats, Ireland came and danced 
with me. My love affair with this 
island of which I really know so 
little is incurable. I propose to 
try to manage life in such a 
manner that eventually I can 
spend a generous portion of each 
twelvemonth there. 

Other “ outsiders ” with no par- 
ticular claim to Irishness beyond 
segments of ancestry common to 
millions of Americans have felt this 
same tug. Ireland makes you feel 
civilised. 

The odd thing is, though, that 
many Irish who come to America 
acquire financial independence, 
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return to the old land to visit or 
stay—and wind up keenly dis- 
appointed. Not all, or even a 
majority. But many. 

George Moore long ago touched 
upon this theme in his great short 
story, Home Sickness. A man 
named Bryden, who had spent 
many years in New York tending 
a trashy barroom, goes back and 
becomes engaged to a young 
woman in his native village. But 
shortly he flees again to America 
and the saloon job he had hated. 
He had found his lovely native 
glen “primitive” in relation to 
the Bowery! 

The twist in Moore’s story is 
that Bryden—back in the Bowery 
and married to an American woman 
—spends the rest of an embittered 
life yearning for the Ireland he had 
seen once again but, having seen 
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it, had retreated into New York’s 
squalor. 

I found variations of the same 
story in real life last year in Ireland 
—well-pensioned Americans of 
Irish birth who had returned to 
Galway and Limerick and Dublin, 
only to fret for the stench of South 
Chicago they had escaped. 

They had life by the tail on a 
downhill pull, and didn’t know it. 
A wonderful provincial city such 
as Galway offers a reasonable man 
with adequate funds almost every- 
thing he could want, except grati- 
fication of addictions to heroin and 
ratty television shows. 

But it has been said you can’t go 
home again, and that may be a 
curse laid upon some Irish. As a 
Hoosier, I am immune to it; one 
day I shall dance with Ireland a 
part of each: year. 


The Publican and You 

Ne matter how sober and respectable you may be, whether 
you be millionaire or dustman, the publican need not sell 

you a drink. If he asks you to leave without serving you, 

leave you must, whether he has a good reason or not. 

However, if he does sell you a drink he must allow you a 

reasonable time to consume it before putting you out. 

But the common innkeeper cannot put you out. The law 
is that if you are a traveller, in a suitable and proper condition 
and ready and willing to pay, you have a legal right to 
admission to a common inn (a description which covers 
many hotels), and to shelter and refreshment therein if it is 
available. 

Pau. MARTIN in Irish Independent 
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“THAT man must live in a very small room! 
“ How do you know ?” 
“ His dog wags his tail up and down. instead of from side 
to side.” 
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Our 200,000 horses could be the nucleus of a “ horses 
for pleasure” export trade 


Palmy Days are Here Again 


for the Irish Horse 


DAVID GRENE 


S the horse disappears as a 

utility animal, his employment 
in competitive games and in sports 
increases. The people who are 
hacking, show jumping, hunting 
today are more diverse and drawn 
from many more sections of 
society than ever before. This is 
entirely true in England and the 
United States, It is very largely 
true on the Continent. 

In riding, the basic element of 
the horse-man relationship is 
attained—when the man physically 
and mentally becomes one with 
the extraordinary mobility and 
activity of the horse. The more 
complicated the manoeuvres this 
Centaur performs the profounder 
the skill; physical conquest gives 
way to willing subordination on 
the one hand and a very subtle 
sense of give-and-take on the other. 

This is where the delight of the 
horseman is to be found, and it is 
as old as man’s life as a civilised 
human being, and as indestruc- 
tible. There is no doubt there will 
be fewer horses than when they 


served all the other needs of an 
organised society as well. But 
fairly large numbers will be 
needed, for the riding horse, and 
even the pleasure driving horse, 
is now largely sought by the big 
segment of the middle class that 
lives in cities. 

It is their children who are 
learning to ride at least as much, 
if not more, than country-bred 
children. And as the cities grow in 
size and the people in them need 
more and more something besides 
the aridity of the concrete pave- 
ments, we see everywhere, but 
especially in the modern cities of 
the U.S., the escape to the country 
and the formation of huge green 
belts around the cities themselves. 
Already the riding school, the 
livery stable, and the boarding 
stable are there. There will be 
many more of them. 

How then are these horses to 
be supplied? As soon as we look at 
the answers to similar questions in 
the past some interesting facts 
emerge. The breeding of horses 
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other than bloodstock has always 
depended on farming and been 
practised by the farmer, but in a 
peculiar way. Inevitably in the past 
most farmers raised work horses 
but they rarely raised them on a 
commercial scale, as, for instance, 
they raised cattle. The horses were 
needed to work the land and the 
farmer tended to keep mares to 
raise foals mostly for his own re- 
placements. Extra young horses 
were sold and brought in some 
ready cash. 

But in the palmiest days of the 
horse, about sixty years ago, it is 
more than doubtful if many far- 
mers found it a commercial pro- 
position to go into large-scale pro- 
duction of horses because the price 
of the finished article, the un- 
blemished well-trained four year 
old, was too uncertain and the 
chances of his being neither un- 
blemished nor well-trained too 
great to entice the farmer into the 
business. As a result horse raising 
was always a small-scale proposi- 
tion. 

The average large or medium 
size farmer raised one or two foals 
annually. Such riding horses as 
were raised were produced from 
various breeds of clean-legged 
work mares, such as the Cleveland 
Bay in England, or the Normand 
in France or the Oldenburg in 
Germany, usually crossed with a 
Thoroughbred. These horses also 
found a market in the cabs and 
buses before they were mecha- 
nised. 

There is now a fairly extensive 
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VERY distinguished English 
horseman, judging in Cork 


ssid: “| hope you 
hunters here 


this 
continue 
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year, 
raising 
need a lot more of 
raise them. 
better than we.” 
Even if the horse-breeding 
industry were to be pursued on 
a more planned and 
basis than it is at present, the 


vature of the 


intelligent 


case precluGes 


any wild rush into horse pro- 
duction. It is most unlikely that 
we will be faced with a surplus 


of horses and a consequent drop 
in prices. 

The horse business could only 
be a small side branch of farm- 
ing, but it could also be a very 
profitable one. 

David Grene 


market for horses which can be 
produced cheaply, as far as raising 
and training go. We have also an 
advantage, now, in that there is a 
secure killer market for unsound 
horses and misfits. 

In Ireland we have a country 
excellently suited to raising horses, 
and the old tradition of horseman- 
ship is not quite dead. We are 
within easy shipping distance of 
England which has a large urban 
population, with a strong demand 
for riding horses, show horses and 
hunters. We are supplying part 
of that demand now, but anyone 
who has had anything to do with 
the business in the last few years 
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PALMY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN FOR THE 


knows that far more good horses 
could be sold if they were there 
to sell. 

Is there any way in which the 
old system of raising horses as a by- 
product of the farm can be re- 
habilitated? Or is the opening 
really for farms which would 
specialise in horse production ? 

There are still close to two 
hundred thousand horses in Ire- 
land and in spite of the tone of 
most agricultural papers, which 
would convince the reader that the 
tractor is the sc.e farm power, the 
fact is that a great deal of the 
farm work of the country is still 
exclusively performed by horses, 
and a great deal more by combina- 
tion of tractor and horse power. 

The breeding figures are picking 
up, thanks largeiy to the foresight 
of the Department of Agriculture 
in continuing their scheme of mare 
nominations. This year there were 
some seventeen hundred nominated 
mares, and in some counties the 
other, non-nominated, mares 
which went to stallions were eight 
to one. The shipment of horses 
for slaughter runs at about twenty 
thousand a year, but many of these 
horses would be casualties anyway 
due to age or unsoundness. 

The general picture of the horse 
population is one of declining 
numbers—but no longer sharply 
declining—and there is a sugges- 
tion of a balance in the near future 
between the killer figures and the 
births. There should be no doubt 
in the mind of anyone who wishes 
well to the horse trade and the pro- 
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duction of horses that the killer 
market is a necessity. Let it be, 
by all means, conducted as 
humanely as possible, but without 
the floor afforded by the slaughter 
price the horse market, and horse 
breeding with it, would collapse. 

Though we have a larger breed- 
ing programme in Ireland in the 
last few years it is doubtful if the 
kind of horse being produced re- 
presents the best interests of the 
future. Far too many of these 
horses are Clydesdales and heavy 
draught animals of various descrip- 
tions. Very many farmers are still 
thinking in terms of the purely 
agricultural horse instead of the 
kind of horse that can work and, 
if a mare, can produce a hunter or 
a riding horse, with the appropriate 
Thoroughbred cross. 

There is at the moment a market 
for some heavy horses for work 
owing to the existing shortage. 
There is also, of course, security 
in the killer price for the farmer 
who produces an unsatisfactory but 
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heavy horse. Most horsemen cer- 
tainly hope that there will be some 
heavy work horses left on farms 
as an economic necessity, but it 
is impossible to say even this for 
certain and certainly they will not 
be very numerous. 

On the othe: hand, a clean- 
legged, heavy Irish Draught mare is 
a valuable asset today—even if the 
farmer never put the harness on 
her at all but bred her year after 
year to a Thoroughbred stallion. 
An unbroken four-year-old heavy- 
weight hunter is worth at least one 
hundred pounds (about $285). He 
is saleable as a two-three year old 
at fifty to sixty (approx. $140- 
$170). His killer price anywhere 
on the road to maturity is approxi- 


Cutting a Sorry Figure 
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mately forty. Is this really less 
profitable than the corresponding 
figures for cattle? 

It is true that the number of Irish 
Draught mares is very depleted. 
But if those that are left were all 
or most of them being used intel- 
ligently for breeding purposes it 

would be soon possible to increase 
the stock to adequate proportions. 

It is surely a pity that the 
R.D.S., which does so very much 
for horse production in Ireland, 
does not have classes Irish 
Draught mares and stallions at the 
Horse Show. The Society has been 
encouraging the Connemara pony 
breeders splendidly. It would seem 
that something should certainly be 
done for the Irish Draught. 
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A WATERFORD inventor patented a cabbage-cutting machine. 


He was so impressed with its merits that he decide 
invention at a local agr 
““labour-saving devices.” 


exhibit the 
prizes were awarded for 


d to 


show, where 


icultural 


At the end of the show the inventor returned home in 
triumph carrying with him the second award. His practical 


wife remarked, 


“If the cutting machine is as good as you 


say it is, why didn’t they give you first prize?.” 


“W ell, 
knife they 
cabbages.” 


it’s like this: 
had never 


It Bears the Burden 


the judges told me that next to a 
seen anything 


better for cutting 


LOVE ts a great thing, altogether a great good, which alone 

makes light everything that is heavy, and carries evenly 
all that ts uneven. For it bears the burden without being 
burdened, and makes sweet and tasteful everything that is 


bitter. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


He’s the 
World’s Most 
Exhilarating 
Golfer 


‘THEY USED TO CALL JoE CARR THE 

finest amateur golfer in Europe; 
now there are those, not all of fhem 
from his home club in Sutton, 
*neath the shadow of Howth Head 
—and not all of them Irish either 
—who claim that he is the finest 
amateur golfer in the world. 
America not excluded. 

Certainly, his achievement at 
Portrush in winning the Open 
Amateur Championship for the 
third time in seven years puts him 
in a class apart as far as golfers in 
this hemisphere are concerned, 
especially when it is remembered 
that, in two of those three victories, 
it was an American whom Joe beat 
in the finai. 

One reason for that popularity is, 
of course, that, despite all his 
triumphs extending back over 
nearly twenty years, Carr has re- 
mained absolutely unspoiled by 
victory and unsoured by defeat. He 
is still the same smiling modest Joe 
Carr who first hit the golfing head- 
lines while yet a ’teen-age pupil of 
Dublin’s O’Connell Schools. 

The secret of his personal popu- 
larity on the golf courses is because, 


even in the greatest and keenest of 
competitions and championships, 
golf is still a game to Joe Carr. 
“He is the most exhilarating golfer 
in the world,” wrote one of Eng- 
land’s foremost golf writers, and 
anyone who has ever followed Joe 
on a round will know at once what 
the writer meant. For Joe Carr in 
action is not one of your phlegm- 
atic characters who conceal their 
hopes and fears behind faces of 
stone. He chats with his opponents, 
he cracks jokes, and he talks to the 
ball just like all of us “ rabbits” 
do; only, in his case the ball re- 
sponds to his instructions, probably 
cowed by those terrible clouts it 
gets on the tees. 

ALAN FITZPATRICK in The Pioneer 


The Mathews Make Good 
T= DIRECTOR OF PROSECUTIONS 

in Britain, Sir Theobald 
Mathew, gives the appearance of a 
thoroughly genial man: he com- 
bines a pleasant Irish sense of 
humour with an innate respect for 
British institutions. 

He is one of that astonishing 
family of Anglo-Irish Catholic 
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cousins who have come to the hea 
of all kinds of departments—au oi 
them convivial, gay and confident. 
Sir Theo likes to remark that only 
in England could a Catholic soli- 
citor become Director of Prosecu- 
tions. 
His 
ebullient 
is general 
Times: Francis’s 
Charles, is Judicial 
the Ethiopian 
Another cousin, David, is a 
Naval Scholar and Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Apamea. David’s brother 
Gervase is Lecturer in Byzantine 
Studies at Oxford and an archaec- 
logist in Africa. Another cousin, 
Robert, is a farmer M.P. and Par- 


Francis, a big 
man with ten children, 
manager of The 
brother, Sir 
Adviser to 
Government. 


cousin, 


liamentary Private Secretary to the 
Minister of Health 
Sir Theo’s part of the family 


seem to have a positive penchant 
for prosecution: Sir Theo’s son, 
John, is Third Prosecuting Counsel 
to the Crown at the Old Bailey. 


PENDENNIS in The Observer 


A Donna Mobile 
F IN THE DUSK BY THE BANKS OF 
Dublin’s Grand Canal you chance 


to hear a female voice crying 
“ Romeo Romeo, where the 
d —— |! are you?” don’t do as I did 


and enquire the whereabouts of the 
open-air Shakespearean theatre. 
To the residents of Burlington 
and Mespil Roads this is a familiar 
cry, indicating that Fay Sargent has 
returned from a day’s filming in 
Ardmore film studios and is search- 
ing for her cat a long-haired, 
black, twelve-year-old Tom with a 
gay, though slightly battered, Loth- 
ario look. 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


Though no femme fatale, Fay’s 


when it comes to 


parts. Recently, 


a donna mobile 
acun, Character 
with 
has played the part of a stout lady 
stout-drinker in The Trial of 
Johnnie Nobody, a nun (in techm- 
! in the Sword of Sheru 


the ease of a chameleon, she 


coiour rwood 
Forest, and a lady-of-leisure 
dent-witnesser in The Big Gamble, 


that will include 


acci- 
a trio of films 
several scenes shot in Ireland. 

Co. Limerick born, and Irish as 
they bygone years she 
acted in the Abbey (including the 
first production of Lady Cregory’s 
The Dragon) and in the Drama 
League, while at the same time put- 
ting pen to paper for many well- 
known national periodicals such as 


come, in 


Green-and-Gold, The Gael and 
Banba. 

It was in the latter that her 
famous Coombe characters—Mrs. 
Win-the-War, Mrs. Byrne, etc.— 


first made their bow 


PETRONELLA O’FLANAGAN in the 
Sunday Press 
Campaign of Destruction 
i MY BEGINNINGS WERE SO PECU- 
liarly humble and illiterate that 


I have never dared to write about 
them.” 

This is Patrick Kavanagh. In the 
Poetry Book Society’s bulletin he 
says: 

““ My misfortune as a writer was 
that atrocious formula which was 


invented by Synge and his followers 
to produce an Irish literature. The 
important thing about this idea of 
literature was how Irish was it. No 
matter what sort of trash it was, if 
it had the Irish quality. The English 
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PERSONALITY 


love Irishmen and are always on 
the look-out for them. 

“So it was that, in the sign of 
this horrible constellation, I wrote 
a dreadful sort of stage Irish auto- 
biography called The Green Bool 
(1938). I have never been able to 
live it down. 

“One quality the school de- 
manded of me was that I expcess 
peasant life. I was the authentic 
peasant. Several other Dublin bards 
were contending for the peasant 
title but I don’t think any of these 
ever deposed me. Through hopping 
and trotting in the end I woke up. 

“I wrote a novel, Jarry Flynn, 
which I am willing to say is the 
only authentic novel of life as it 
vas, and is, lived in rural Ireland. 
One must not hesitate to tell the 
truth even when it is in favour of 
oneself. The Pilot Press which pub- 
lished Tarry Flynn in 1948 went 
broke immediately and the novel 
was remaindered at a shilling. It is 
now hard to get. 

“ Then it dawned on me that the 
whole school of Irish writers and 
poets had nothing but ‘ Ireland’ to 
offer. So I started a campaign to 
destroy the school. That campaign 
succeeded and the ‘Irish’ thing 
has fled either to America or the 
BBC.” 


Books and Bookmen 


Big Theatrical Ambition 
OVER DRINKS IN THE SAVOY I MET A 
charming friendly American stage 
couple, Jerome Kilty, and his wife 
with the unusual Christian name of 
Cavada. Her surname is Humphrey 
They were here for that rare 
thing in the theatre, a play for only 


CAPSULES 


pa KENNY’'S se for 
Oliver!" the new musical 
based on Dickens, has been called 
the handsomest sight in theatr 
cal London. Yet eighteen months 
ago Kenny was unknown. Since 
" The 


Hostage,’ several productions at 


then, he has designed 


the Mermaid, and plays by 
O'Casey and Shaw at the Royzl 
Court and the Paris  inter- 
national Festival. Future plans 
include Broadway, a Genet play 
in London, films and TV 
Surprisingly, he does not 
himself a stage 
designer, but an architect. In 


consider 
1950, Kenny made a pi!grimage 
from his home in Tipperary to 
Frank Lloyd 

colony of 


join the late 
Wright's 
architects im Ar rena. 


fabu'ous 


He got there by) sailing the 
Atlantic in a thirty-foot con- 
verted shrimper. After Wright 
he had a go at gold-prospecting 
living with Apache Indians, and 
underwater filming in the South 
Seas 

When he gets his chance he 
wants to design churches and 
theatres, “ both 
says. In the meantime his spare, 


temples,” he 
eloquent settings have the 
advantage of the architect's eye 

Kenny is a strong, compact 
married man of twenty-nine; 
something like an. uncuddly 
teddy-bear—a visionary with a 
no-nonsense manner 

The Observer (London) 
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two characters: Dear Liar, which 
Sir Bronson Albery saw at the 
recent Bath Festival and promptly 
booked for the Criterion 


is himself the 
play based on the 
Mrs. “ Pat ” Camp- 


Jerome Kilty 
author the 
Bernard Shaw 
bell letters. 

Jerome 
appeared 
successful 


of 


Mrs. Kilty first 
in Chicago. So 
was it that Katherine 
went out on tour it 
Aherne for 18 months 
am _ told, 
playing Mrs. 


and 
in this 
Cornel with 
Brian 
now, I 
Bergner 
Germany. 
Jerome Kilty is of Irish descent 
His grandparents came from Dub- 
lin; his father was born in Cork. 
The parents of his German mother 
W well-known musicians 
whose name comes from 


with 
Elisabeth 
Pat 


and 


iS in 


re 
Cavada 
grandmother—has one 
big theatrical ambition. This 
portray Queen Elizabeth: 
Cavada’s view the great outstanding 
personality British history 

Plays and Players 


a Spanish 
is to 


in 


in 


It Shocked Her 
F.LIZABETH BOWEN, NOW SIXTY-ONE, 
was Dublin of Anglo 
Irish parents but was taken to live 
in Kent when she seven. In 
County Cork she owned the family’s 
ancestral which 
one of her ancestors by Cromwell 


born in 


was 


seat was given to 


DIGEST 


“TI wrote my first short story,” 
she says, “when I was twenty. 
From the moment that my pen 
touched paper, I thought of nothing 
but writing and, since then, I have 
thought of practically nothing else.” 
Her first novel, The Hotel, came 
1927. It based on “one 
rather awful winter in an hotel at 
Bordighera (Italy) where a beloved 
aunt of mine wintering and 
where I had teach her 
children.” 

Other novels—Friends and Rela- 
rons, To the North, The House in 


in was 


was 


gone to 


Paris—gained her some literary 
success But, as critic David 
Daiches says, it was in 1949 with 
The Heat of the Day that she 
moved “out of the ranks of 


interesting minor writers to become 
1 major modern novelist.” 

Since then, there has been only 
one important work, A World of 
Love, in 1955. 


Why, if Elizabeth Bowen wanted 


to write about Rome, should she 
not use it as the background for a 
novel? She answers the question 


herself in A Time in Rome: 

“The idea of putting Rome into 
a novel not only did not attract me, 
it shocked me—background, for 
heaven’s sake! The thing was a 
major character, out scale with 
any fictitious cast.” 

Books 


of 


and Bookmen 


Wy should the camel care if the straw which has broken its 
back shows which way the wind is blowing ? 


J. B. Morton 


‘THERE is nothing a man likes better than the undivided 


attention of one woman 


M. S. 
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The modern designer has done away with absurd 
ornamentation and the like 


Let’s be Up to Date in 
Our Cutlery ! 


NOELIE O’SULLIVAN 


te ESS you get a machine to 
do it, washing up isn’t a very 
pleasant business. And the messiest 
part is the cutlery. With plates, 
cups and saucers at least there are 
no crevices in which food can 
lodge; but take the average fork, 
and try getting rid of scraps of 
egg which have stuck themselves 
between the prongs. Or the average 
knife with its white bone handle 
which discolours and cracks if it 
meets hot water once too often. 

You can wash up hundreds of 
times, going through the same 
tedious procedure without think- 
ing much about it—and then sud- 
denly you’ll take a good look at the 
cutlery and wonder why on earth 
the designs are so clumsy. And 
before you know it you’re on a 
soap-box, telling the world that in 
this day and age it should be pos- 
sible to design cutlery that is more 
efficient than the egg trap and 
more reliable than the cracked 
bone. 

Of course efficient cutlery does 


exist; but we never see it in Ire- 
land. We see pictures of it in 
magazines and we see the stuff 
itself in London, Paris or practi- 
cally any large town in Western 
Europe; but not in Dublin. It’s a 
curious situation. 

The kind of cutlery I mean is 
normally made completely of 
stainless steel. The basic knife, 
fork and spoon are often modified 
to make them more useful gene- 
rally. No designer has yet pro- 
posed to do away with the prongs 
of a fork, or to offer us a knitting- 
needle instead; but many have re- 
duced the prongs to three; and the 
gaps between the prongs are 
shaped in such a way that the 
scraps of egg can’t bury them- 
selves. 

Nearly all designers have shor- 
tened the prongs and curved the 
bowl of the fork a good deal. This 
implement is just as efficient for 
spearing food, and it allows you 
to do a bit of shovelling, if the 
right food turns up. 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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The spoon itself hasn’t changed 
a great deal, except that it’s a bit 
shorter and sometimes a bit shal- 
lower. But the knife has changed 
very radically. Designers these 
days seem to agree that the most 
efficient knife has a long handle 
and a short blade, and that the 
efficiency of the cutting edge de- 
pends on the way the blade is 
curved. I gather that the only way 
in which the cutting edge can be 
extended is by suitable curving of 
the blade. 

At the beginning, one of the 
disadvantages of this type of knife 
was that the handle often became 
smeared with food. So now, many 
of these knives are made with a 
long handle narrowing to a short 
stem just before the blade. This 
keeps the handle itself free of food 
and it also gives the knife a more 
graceful appearance. 

The first thing that strikes you 
about this new cutlery is that the 
designers have thought out the 
problem of fitting the implement 
to the job. They have obviously 
thought about the pleasantest re- 
lation between the handle and the 
business end of the knife, about 
the balance between the handle 
and the bow! of the spoon, and the 
easiest position for your fingers 
when you’re wielding a fork. All 
this is involved in design; and. 
indeed, much more. 

Our cutlery is at about the same 
stage of design as it was thirty 
years ago. The standard wedding- 
present canteen of cutlery is 
usually made of excellent material; 
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@nnnnOn OOOO, jmp a yapududn( | 
ESIGN can mean 85 
increased suction n a 
vacuum cleaner, or 400 


increase in the sale of an oil 
But Irish 
of cutlery don’t seem to agree 


about this; they seem to think 


heater manufacturers 


that design is a frivolous addi- 
tion to an article which would 
be just as good on own 

This is a very odd notion 
in a country where furniture, 
textiles and pottery are pro- 
duced in some of the most 


modern and attractive 
Noelie O'Sullivan 


patterns 


but the designs have nothing to 
recommend them. Only kitc 
cutlery has been affected by 20th 
century styling. In kitchen knives, 
corers and ladles the majority of 
the designs are reasonably intel- 
ligent and up-to-date. I imagine 
this is because functional cutlery 
uses new materials like plastic or 
perspex, which haven’t any tradi- 
tional designs associated with 
them. So the designer hasn’t to 
undermine any loyalties. 
But—leaving this aside—Irish 
manufacturers generally seem to 
feel that as long as the implement 
they call a knife will cut, their 
job is done. They don’t seem in- 
terested in offering the customer 
a selection of cutlery which would 
be attractive stuff to own. And 
certainly this modern cutlery ts 
generally much nicer to look at 
than the conventional kind. Its 
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LET'S BE UP TO 


shape is beautifully simple, with a 
fine clean line. There is nothing 
messy Or excessive about the 
design. In the conventional cut- 
lery we usually get absurd orna- 
mentation which makes the im- 
plement look fussy and pretentious. 
The modern designer has done 
away with all this nonsense. 

Of course, the fact that a thing 
is modern doesn’t necessarily mean 
that it’s in flawless taste. Contem- 
porary furniture or decor, when 
pushed to extremes, is not easy to 
live with. There’s no point in 
hurting ourselves. And, granted 
too, in an experimental period the 
designer often has to go one step 
too far to make his point. If public 
taste is sluggish, he has to shock 
us before we’ll move. 

But in'many things, like furni- 
ture, glass, silver, or textiles, the 
modern designer has been 
accepted; we have got his message. 
This means that he is now free to 
design according to good taste and 
functional requirements. And it 
should be particularly gratifying 
to the designer of modern cutlery, 
because in cutlery the virtues of 
functional design are available 
without most of its defects. 

The tricky point, of course, is 
the distinction between simplicity 
and bareness. Many people find 
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the bareness of modern buildings, 
particularly schools and hospitals 
hard to get used to; at its extreme 
it’s the kind of thing Jacques Tati 
ridiculed in his devastating film 
Mon Oncle. If you’ve seen the 
film you'll never forget the 
moment in which Tati finds that 
the only way he can lie comfori- 
ably on the couch is by turning 
it Over On its side. 

Much of the beauty of modern 
furniture is in its simplicity and in 
the way it displays the texture of 
the material. Natural wood in fur- 
niture, untreated stone in fire- 
places, and new colours and weaves 
in textiles, have all been accepted 
as versions of 2oth-century eleg- 
ance. For some people, of course, 
metal is a special case. Maybe it’s 
because they have always thought 
of decorative metal as something 
that has to be carved or wrought; 
maybe this is why they’re a bit 
slow in taking to the sjmple designs 
of modern cutlery. But it seems 
rather odd to object, in the case 
of an article in which starkness is 
most useful and least obtrusive. 

In Ireland today practically 
everything that is used in a house 
is available in modern designs. 
Doesn’t it seem fantastic, then, 
that necessary stuff like cutlery is 
the exception? 


A MAN never tells you anything until you contradict him. 


BERNARD SHAW 


“Wyuat happened to that girl you used to saw in half in 


your magic act?” 


“ She’s living in Dublin and Belfast.” 


Are you in the good 
company of famous early- 
rising readers ? 


When is the 
best time for 


READING ? 


DAVID GUNSTON 


THEN is the best time to reaci 

a book? Only the most pas- 

sionate reader would answer “Any- 

time”: for most of us have our 

preferences of time as of place. 

Old age or youth? Winter or sum- 
mer? Morning or night? 

While it is well known that the 
most fruitful readers are those 
who start early in life—they have, 
after all, more time to explore the 
world of books—it is never too 
late. But what of the seasons? 
Charles Lamb found he could 
never read much in the summer, 
and more than one poet has ex- 
tolled the delights of winter read- 
ing 

Perhaps summer delights are 
best enjoyed, and then read about, 


vicariously, in winter. For sum- 
mer reading, however, Edward 
Dowden recommends Chaucer 
“when you are not in an intense 
or an heroic mood”, and it has 
been said that Theocritus har- 
monises exactly with the onset of 
fine weather. 

Edward Fitzgerald held that 
Southey’s Life of Cowper was 
hardly the best reading “at the 
fall of the leaf”, and that to read 
Seneca in February was somewhat 
odd. In contrast, Leigh Hunt’s 
opinion was that The Arabian 
Nights was the book for all 
seasons. 

As for the time of day, late 
reading has always been more 
popular than the companionship 
of books in the early morning. But 
early-rising readers do occur, and 
they are in good company. John 
Milton rose habitually before other 
men awoke, “to read good 
Authors”, and Samuel Pepys 
thought nothing of getting up at 
four o’clock in the morning to 
digest the Second Oration of 
Cicero. 

When in India, Lord Macaulay 
read ancient literature every morn- 
ing from five to nine. Robert Louis 
Stevenson was another who loved 
to read in the early hours, but not 
the Classics: for him Virgil and 
the rest were “ not good fun on an 
empty stomach”. 

But not so Dr. Johnson. Since 
he left Oxford he said he could 
never remember a time when he 
rose early, save when writing, 
under pressure of financial need, 


Condensed from the Church of Ireland Gazette 
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WHEN IS THE BEST 


The Rambler; oddly enough, it 
was Burton’s The Anatomy of 
Melancholy that became, in 
Boswell’s words, “the only book 
that ever took him out of bed two 
hours sooner than he wished to 
rise”. 

Like so many of us, johnson 
preferred to sit up late reading. In 
one of his celebrated letters, Lord 
Chesterfield admitted that he often 
read all through the night, going 
to bed at six in the morning. Be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty, 
he declared, “I should certainly 
have read very little if I had not 
been up when my acquaintances 
were in bed ”. 

This practice of nocturnal read- 
ing has been carried to greater 
excess than reading at any other 
time. Many have been the recipes 
for keeping awake at such times: 
copious draughts of strong black 
coffee, wet towels and vinegar 
compresses, the use of hard un- 
comfortable chairs to ward off 
sleep—even, in the case of the 
Chinese scholar Sun Ching, of ty- 
ing his pigtail to a beam above 
his head to prevent himself from 
dozing as he read! Surely, how- 
ever, the best aid to keeping awake 
is simply a good book. How well 
we know the reverse to be true! 

Books have long been the best 
antidote to boredom caused by 
waiting, or having nothing to do. 
Cases of bookworms reading sur- 
reptitiously in churches are almost 
as common as those of sleeping 
openly in like circumstances. 

James Agate amusingly recalled 
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TIME 
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HE sense of movement some- 

1OW spurs one on. Save at 

sea nm a storm, there is no form 

travel that may not be spent 

in reading but as railway-station 

bookstalls prove, it is the train 

journey that 
read most. 


encourages us to 


Trains and readers have gone 


together since the first were 


invented. As Viscount 


categorically 


Grey 
states, “A 
journey affords a first- 
rate opportunity for reading ” 

It was left to Aldous Huxley, 
ideal 
reading 


long 
4 


railway 


however, to define the 

for this kind of 
‘A travelling-book,” he wrote, 
“is one that you can open any- 
where and be 


sure of finding 


something interesting which 


does not require continuous 
g 


attention or prolonged mental 


effort.” David Gunston 
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how the famous critic, William 
Archer, sitting next to him at a 
performance of Sacha Guitry’s 
play Nono, “slept through the 
entire performance, waking up in 
the intervals to draw from his poc- 
ket a volume of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, which he perused ”. And 
what immense relief in ennui have 
books given in countless ante- 
rooms, waiting-rooms, cells and 
queues! 

This is most true when books 
are read to counteract the monot- 
ony and boredom of travel. Since 
man first read books, he has read 
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them on journeys, from Pliny in 
his chariot, and Napoleon in his 
bookshelf-fitted coach, to Law- 
rence on his camel riding across 
the Arabian Desert with the 
Bedouins, reading Aristophanes, 
and the avid reader to be seen in 
every long-distance airliner. 

At what other times are books 
read with most pleasure? By tradi- 
tion that is certainly ancient, we 
are expected to read at the hair- 
dressers, nowadays mostly when 
awaiting our turn but also, if a 
lady, whilst undergoing the rigours 
of drier or waving machine. In 
earlier times men read whilst the 
barber was at work, or were read 
to whilst being shaved. 

Pliny records having books read 
to him whilst “ being rubbed and 
wiped in the bath”, and Pepys 
often read whilst his maid combed 
his locks. George Wyndham, with 
the book at his elbow, would com- 
mit Shakespeare’s Sonnets to 
memory while shaving. 


Please Stay Seated 
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In battle and in prison, on a sick 
bed or threading one’s way 
through the crowded streets of a 
big city, a book may inimitably 
overcome both time and place. In- 
deed, as John Aikin put it, “no 
apparatus, no appointment, of time 
and place, is necessary to read”. 
Reading is surely the only art 
which, given the single essential of 
sufficient light to see the book by, 
can be practised at any hour of 
the day or night, whenever the 
inclination is there. 


Nevertheless, it is unwise to 
delay against tomorrow where 
books are concerned. P. G. 


Hamerton claimed that “‘ of all the 
tasks we propose to ourselves, 
reading is the most illusory”. For 
time defeats us all in the end. 
Holbrook Jackson’s dicta are worth 
remembering: “ The time to read 
is now, not hereafter. We must 
make or miss our joy. Never put 
off till tomerrow the book you can 
read today.” 


THERE are drinkers who get more and more meiancholy, 

and topers who get happier and happier; and there are 
the ones who go back to the womb by gradually falling 
asleep, sagging slowly, and more slowly, down into their 


pints of stout. 


Hitherto, if they did not go away quickly, they could be 
frozen away, insulted away, or simply edged out of the happy 


circle. 


In a bar in Wyoming it would seem that those days 


are over. The proprietor has introduced safety belts to keep 
the heavy drinkers in their seats. 


Irish Times sub-leader 
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What would you expect of a 

carnaptious, throughother 

fellow who tw always 
thrawin’ ? 


The Northern 


Way of 
Saying It 


W. J. ROSS 


_— may search the dictionary 
from cover to cover but you 
will fail to find many of the words 
which country folk in Ireland use 
to express themselves. 

On occasions, I have heard 
couples carry on a conversation 
in which 50 per cent. of the words 
employed could not have made 
sense to folk brought up in the 
Cities and towns. 

There is something attractive 
about dialect words. The 
visitor to the rural districts of 
Ireland invariably finds them re- 
freshing, even though he may only 


these 


be able to hazard a guess as t 
their meaning. 

Away from the centres of popu- 
lation words and phrases may 
still be heard which had thei: 
origin centuries ago. Some of 
them may pass out of use but 
others will never be abandoned in 
favour of more refined alternatives. 

In County Derry I heard 
cottage-dweller call ro a child who 
was splashing about in a puddle 
of water near the door, “‘ Come in 
outa that, Mary, or A’ll go fetch 
ye an’ give ye a clout on the lug.” 

In a café in an Irish provincial 
town some weeks ago, I saw a 
countrywoman approach a table at 
which sat a young woman with a 
baby. Apparently the two had not 
met for some time. “ Ach, Liza 
dear,” exclaimed the older woman, 
“sure an yer a sight for sore 
eyes!” 

And then she began to fondle 
the baby. “Ach, dear help the 
wee thing,” said she, “isn’t he the 
born spit o’ hes da?” I can’t say 
if these words were spoken out of 
admiration or sympathy but the 
baby’s mother was pleased. “ Aye, 
indeed, Martha,” said she, “ he’s 
the right wee sow! but he whinges 
somethin’ powerful at times.” 

That word “whinge” is one 
which seems in no danger of fall- 
ing into misuse. Nor are the fol- 
lowing dialect words any less 
popular than was the case twenty 
years ago; “‘ Carnaptious ”; “ per- 


nickety”, “thrawin’” (quarrel- 
some); ~“yaummerin’” (crying); 
“sheugh” (ditch); “doncey” 


Condensed from the Hamilton Spectator (Canada) 
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[ HEARD a good story about an Ulster clergyman who, as 

was not unusual in his day, “ was as much interested in 
his herd as in his flock”. He simply could not resist the 
sight of a good-looking animal or any opportunity for what 
the country folk call “ dalin’”. 

This was a sore trial to his conscience at times, but he 
was a man of resource. On his way to take a service one 
Sunday he overtook a farmer driving a’ fine-looking heifer. 
The beast held his eyes as a magnet draws a pin. He 


examined it with interest. 


“That’s a good-looking beast,” he commented. 


“It is,” agreed the owner. 


“If it wasn’t Sunday what would you be looking for 
her?” he queried, as if his interest were merely academic. 
“If it wasn’t Sunday I'd be wanting ten pounds,” came 


the reply. 
“Tf it wasn’t Sunday would 


you take any less?” went on 


the minister, his “ dalin’ blood” roused. 
“If it wasn’t Sunday I might,” replied the other. 
“If it wasn’t Sunday would you take nine?” the cleric 


asked again. 


“If it wasn’t Sunday, I would not,” came the reply. 
“Well, if it wasn’t Sunday would you split the differs?” 


said the minister again. . 


. . So the bargaining went on— 


always with the proviso for conscience’ sake. Next morning 
the beast was delivered in the manse yard. 
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(delicate); “ soncey ” (favourable); 
“baghle” (clumsy); “forby” (in 
addition); “fornenst” (opposite); 
“ throughother ” (untidy). 

Country dwellers in County 
Armagh vse many peculiar dialect 
words. I heard the following re- 
peated again and again: “ scun- 
ner ” (disgust); “ nyirpin’ ” 
(grunting); “drooth” (drought); 
“ discoorse ”. 

In County Tyrone, in the space 
of a few hours, I heard not long 
ago the following dialect expres- 
sions: “Ach, chile dear, will ye 


r rrerprr,: 
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houl yer tongue” (stop talking); 
“ Give over yer yammerin’” (stop 
crying); “ Stop whingein’, ye wee 
brat”; and “Yer a bad wee 
tinker ”. 

Many phrases used by the folk 
of rural Ireland are more expres- 
sive than those employed by city 
folk. There is that little extra 
something in them which makes 
all the difference. 

The urbanite is most unimagi- 
native when it comes to describing 
the features of a person. If an in- 
dividual possesses an unusually 
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long nose the townsman, on seeing 
the person, will merely announce 
the fact in plain unvarnished 
English. Not so the country 
dweller. “ That man,” he will say, 
“has a nose that wud take a thorn 
out of a dog’s foot.” 

Familiar to every native of 
Ireland is the expressive simile 
“...as long as a Lurgan spade ”. 
That phrase is not confined to any 
particular area. 

Here are some others heard 
during the course of a journey in 
Northern Ireland: “ He’s got a 
neck on him like an Antrim goat” 
(County Fermanagh); “ She’s got 
a voice that wud cut steel” 
(County Antrim); “He’s got feet 
on him like potata mashers” 
(County Derry); “She’s got a 
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head like a pin, only not as useful ” 
(County Tyrone); “She’s as 
throughother as a pig in a par- 
lour” (County Down); “ He’s got 
ears on him like Doherty’s 
donkey” (County Armagh). 

The striking similes used by 
the folk of rural Ireland are count- 
less. Not all have been handed 
down. Many are spur-of-the- 
moment inspirations. 

“Let our country folk in Ire- 
land,” says a writer, “ improve 
their knowledge of good English 
if and when they can, and let them 
use it in the city and in correspon- 
dence, but amongst themselves let 
the echo of the old-time words be 
heard by the fireside, along the 
hills, driving home the cows, and 
down the heather glen.” 


ea 
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A CERTAIN Dublin housewife remarked to her husband 
"during breakfast, “‘ Oh, Joe, how is it there aren’t so many 
death notices in the paper this morning?” 

Hubby, whose nose was buried in the sports pages, merely 


grunted. 


Then, after a brief reflection, the little woman added 


breezily, “‘ Of course . . 
on vacation.” 


. I forgot. A lot of people are away 


iE man who first called the instalment system the easy 
payment plan was mighty careless with his adjectives. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


— 


THE STORY BEHIND | 
THE SONG—No. 1 of a | 
New Series | 


“The Valley 
Lay Smiling 
Before Me” 
SEAMUS G. O’KELLY 


NE of the best known songs in 
Ireland since Thomas Moore 
wrote it has been “The Valley 
Lay Smiling Before Me”, but few 
know the story behind it. That 
story has affected the whole of 
Irish history, for it started with 
the Norman Invasion in 1169. 
The first verse of the song runs: 
“The valley lay smiling before 
me 
Where so lately I left her behind. 
I trembled and something came 
o'er me, 
And saddened 
mind. 
I looked for the lamp which she 
told me 
Would burn when our pilgrim 
returned, 
But the sadness of death came 
o'er me, 
For no lamp from 
ments burned.” 


the joy my 


battle- 


the 


Moore was enshrining in song 
the incident which led the 
invasion of Ireland by a foreign 
power. The lady in the song was 
Princess Dervorgilla, wife of The 
O’Rourke of Breffni. She was the 
woman that brought suffering and 
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sorrow and slavery upon her 
country which lasted for 750 
years. 


It all happened in this way. 
O’Rourke, Prince of Breffni, was 
a very religious man. He loved his 
wife dearly, but each year he left 
her for a fortnight to travel to 
Lough Derg, St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory, in Co. Donegal, to do the pil- 
grimage there. The pilgrimage in 
those days was very rigorous, much 
more than it: modern times, 
although the rigour of the fast and 
the Stations is stil] the same. But 
in the days of O’Rourke, pilgrims 
were obliged to walk the full 
journey from their homes to the 
island, even if they lived as far 
away as Cork. 

O’Rourke set off with ten of his 
followers to visit the island. It took 
him four days to walk there from 
Breffni. He travelled from Leitrim 
on into Fermanagh, and up along 
the banks river Erne to 
Kish, where he took a boat across 
to the island. It took him four 
days to walk the journey home- 
wards, and in those days pilgrims 
usually spent a week on the island 
in prayer and penance. 

Before he left he promised his 
wife he would bring her home 
many presents and she promised 
him to hang out a lamp of wel- 
come on the battlements of the 
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castle. That is the lamp referred 
to in the song. 

But when O’Rourke returned 
there was no lamp burning ; and 
again Moore sings : 


LAY 


“I flew to her chamber, ’twas 


lonely, 
As if the loved tenant ley dead, 
Oh God! were it death and 


death only, 
But no! the young false one 


had fled.” 


Young Dervorgilla, Princess of 
Breffni, had fied with Dermot 
MacMurrough, King of Leinster. 
It is said by many a historian that 
MacMurrough abducted her, 
others say she went willingly, but 
whatever is true her flight had only 


one result, it brought the 
foreigners to Ireland. 
O’Rourke was angry. He 


appealed to the High King of 
Ireland to take action against 
MacMurrough. Roderick O’Con- 
nor, the High King, listened to his 
plea. An army was raised. The 
chiefs of Ulster, Munster and 
Connacht rallied to the standard of 
the High King. At the head of 
his army, with O’Rourke by his 


side, O’Connor marched into 
Leinster and defeated Mac- 
Murrough. 

Banished from the throne of 


Leinster he fled to Britain, taking 
Princess Dervorgilla with him. 
Everyone thought that they had 
seen the last of them, but they 
reckoned wrongly, for MacMur- 
rough had no intention whatever 
of giving up his throne. 


SMILING 
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He appealed to Henry Il of 
England to help him against the 
High King of Ireland ; and Henry, 
who had already his eyes on the 
land across the Irish Sea, was only 
too willing to listen. Henry did not 
come in person, but he allowed 
several of his knights and men in 
armour to fit out an expedition to 
come to Ireland for the express 
purpose of replacing Dermot Mac- 
Murrough on the throne of 
Leinster. 

The real purpose behind the 
expedition was to establish a 
bridgehead for the British King in 
Ireland, a bridgehead from which 
he could extend his sway over the 
whole of the island, and make 
Ireland part of his developing 
realm. Henry was a Norman who 
already claimed to be King of 
France. He was anxious to add 
Ireland to the territory controlled 
by him, and MacMurrough gave 
him the excuse and opportunity. 

MacMurrough landed in Wex- 
ford in 1169, followed later by the 
Norman called Strongbow, the 
man who afterwards was respon- 
sible for the building of Christ- 
church Cathedral in Dublin. 
Strongbow and his soldiers cap- 
tured Waterford. Hundreds were 
put to the sword. 


Eva MacMurrough, daughter 
of Dermot, was married to 
Strongbow, thus giving a 


foreigner the right of succession to 
the throne of Leinster. This was 
the bait which MacMurrough held 
out to his foreign allies. He was 
prepared to set his son-in-law, 
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Strongbow, on the Leinster throne 
after his own death, and in the 
meantime he was prepared to 
recognise Henry as the lawful King 
of Ireland instead of Roderick 
O’Connor. 

After Eva’s wedding to Strong- 
bow the Norman forces, joined 
now by the followers of Dermot 
MacMurrough, marched up the 
coast through Wicklow, and even- 
tually succeeded in capturing 
Dublin, the city at the mouth of 
the Liffey which had been built 
by another set of invaders, the 
Danes. The Danish King of Dub- 
lin opposed the newcomers. 

He and his followers fought with 
the Irish against the Normans, but 
Strongbow won. He now controlled 
three counties: Dublin, Wicklow 
and Wexford. The first English 
settlement in Ireland was complete. 

The rest of the story is easily 
told. MacMurrough lasted a few 
years longer. He then repented 
his folly and retired to a monas- 
tery, but the damage was done. 
The invaders had come, and 700 
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years’ war against foreign aggres- 
sors had begun. 

As for Princess Dervorgilla her- 
self, she also repented of her folly 
but she never returned to her 
husband, O’Rourke, for he was 
slain in one of the battles against 
Strongbow’s invading army. 
Instead she retired to a convent 
in Co. Clare and spent the remain- 
der of her days doing penance, 
bewailing the fact that she was 
responsible for most of the trouble 
and misfortune that had come 
upon her country. 


The chroniclers of the period’ 


say that she died a very holy 
death, but even so, her name will 
always be mentioned in Irish his- 
tory with disfavour. 

That is the story behind 
Moore’s song “The Valley Lay 
Smiling Before Me”. During the 
poet’s own lifetime it was popular 
and was sung in many of the 
drawingrooms of 18th century 
Dublin and London as well. Most 
of those who heard it just con- 
sidered it to be a beautiful love 
song, not knowing its meaning or 
its message. 
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MBs. NOLAN responded to a knock at her door. A man stood 
there with a guilty look on his face. 


him 


“Well, don’t just stand there,” barked Mrs. 


“I just ran over your cat,” he said, “ and I want to replace 


Nolan. 


“ There’s a mouse in the kitchen.” 


WHEN you have eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, 
however improbable, must be the truth. 


ARTHUR CoNAN DOYLE 
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Warts have inspired a host of “cures” 


since 


earliest times. Yet we know little about them 


What to Do About 


Those 


Warts 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


\" EDICAL science has made 
phenomenal strides in the 
treatment of many diseases, but 
when it comes to the “ wacky 
wart” it admits that the under- 
standing of its cause and how one 
is acquired remains a real medical 
mystery. About the most positive 
thing known about warts is their 
inconsistency. 

Warts have plagued human 
beings for many centuries. These 
small, benign skin tumours that 
appear on your hands, arms, legs, 
face and neck range in size from 
a pin to a green pea. Warts can 
be annoying, ugly and sometimes 
painful, and, in these days of good 
grooming, most persons prefer to 
have them removed. 

One physician told me, “The 
first thing to know about warts is 
never to promise that a given 
method is going to work or that 
it will succeed in a stated ‘time. 
For the lowly wart is capricious 
in its course and will continue to 


rear its ugly head in the face of 
the most heroic measures.” 

One of the earliest recorded 
suggestions for the treatment of 
warts appears in the Natural 
History of Pliny the Elder (23-79 
A.D.). It was evidently no flighty 
advice but an old remedy of recog- 
nised merit. Said Pliny: “ You are 
to touch the warts with chick peas 
on the first day of the moon, wrap 
the peas in cloth and throw them 
away behind you.” 

Sir Francis Bacon at the age of 
16 suddenly broke out with warts 
upon his hands, “at the least a 
hundred”, for which a piece of 
lard was rubbed on “all over with 
the fat inside” and then nailed to 
a post on a chamber window fac- 
ing the sun, affording a complete 
cure within five weeks. He com- 
mented in his Sylva Sylvarum; or 
a Natural History that even a wart 
present from childhood went away 
with the rest—*‘ the going away of 
that which had stayed so long doth 
yet stick with me”, so the cure 
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could hardly be set down to super- 


stition. You couldn’t fool Sir 
Francis. 
In 1711 the Bibltotheca Anato- 


mica, Medica, Chirurgica, etc., set 
about ending all superstition con- 
nected with warts by explaining 
their cause. The cause “ lay in the 
nutritious juices, when they have 
contracted an Acrimony”. Hence 
“are nothing else but car- 
neous Excrescencies, caused by 
an Extravasation of the nutritious 
Juice, which by its Acrimony cor- 
rodes the Capillary Vessels of the 
Skin ”. 

By 1820, in Pennsylvania, they 
were back to rubbing things on 
and throwing things away; now it 
was chicken’s feet, roasted, that 
were afterwards to be _ buried 
under the eaves. In England hairs 
from the tail of a tortoise-shell 
tom cat were to be applied (only 
in May); in Sussex pins were stuck 


warts 


into a mountain ash tree, and 
evidently still are to this day. 
There are five classes of com- 


mon warts known today, but about 
75 per cent. are of the type called 
verruca vulgaris. 
appear either singly or in groups 
on the palms, forearms and other 
areas. Most people are familiar 
with the appearances of these 
comrnon warts. As a rule, they 
are at first the same colour as the 
surrounding skin. In time, they 
become grey or brown or black. 
At first the surface is smooth and 
later takes on the characteristic 
rough appearance. Unless the wart 


1 cted to injury in some way, 
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HE weight of research evi- 
dence now points to the fact 
that warts are caused by a virus. 
Little is known about the virus 
Materia! from 


crushed and sus- 


itself, however 
human warts 
pended in a fluid, shows various 
which 


the presence 


types of cell matter, 


strongly indicates 
of a virus. When seen through 
the enormous magnification of 


an electron microscope virus- 
like crystals are observed 
think that the 


five known types of warts are 


Scientists 


caused by the same virus 


ex 


and becomes infected, there is no 
pain. 

Warts are known to be infec. 
tious. Injections made from one 
person’s warts will produce them 
in another. When a wart is 
scratched, a string of new one! 
may grow along the skin break 
“ Kissing warts ” are those where 
a wart grows on the inner side df 
your forefinger and touches the 
middle finger. A second war 
often appears on the middle finger 
at the exact point of contact. 

Ordinarily, we think of wart 
as trifling ailments, but when thet 
sprout on the heels an¢ 
toes of the feet, they are anything 
but a joke. Nobody who has eve! 
had plantar warts, as these trouble: 
some growths are called, needs & 
be informed that they are painful 
and incapacitating. A plantar waft 


is caused by a virus and may b& 
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soies, 
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nine transmitted by third objects such cancer. They can be routed by 
evi- as wet planks at the bathing X-rays or applications of carbon 
fact beach or the floor around swim- dioxide snow. Dermatologists 
irus. ming pools where people with have — that they can also 
yirus this type of wart have deposited be removed by suggestion— 
from the virus. something that children, with their 
sus- If a person gets a plantar wart, mumbo- jumbo treatment, have 
rious he should go to a physician im- known for centuries. 
hich mediately. When a careful inspec- In all seriousness, warts should 
ence tion of the foot discloses one or be treated with due respect. If 
ough more small black or dark spots you are troubled with warts, don’t 
n of showing through the callus, a per- tamper with them yourself. You 
jirus son can be pretty sure he has a might, of course, try to “ wish 
plantar wart. them away”, but a safer pro- 
te You needn’t worry about the cedure would be to leave the pro- 
dais warts that occur in early youth, blem in the hands of your 
for they seldom are a prelude to physician. 
rrr & 
~ 
€ is no lake a Tip from Dan! 
: [DANIEL O’CONNELL once told Tom Steele how to propose 
infec: to a lady 
ym one Now, take So-and-so (he explained). He was so injudicious 
¢ them as to propose to that widow at an early stage in his courtship. 
vart is That was very precipitate. Of course, he mi ght have been 
w one tender and assidu uous. But he shouldn’t have declared him- 
break self until she was desperately curious to know whether he was 
e where going to propose to her at all. 
side of Then take the way he proposed—he showed such want 
hes the of tact, such ignorance of human nature. He actually held 
d waft it out as a lure to her that she would share his honours to 
le finger th What he should have said was this: 
aa oF am starting on an ambitious career. I may overrate my 
yf wart prosp But there is one thing which would essentially 
on a contribute to it, and that is . . . domestic felicity.’ 
“ And even the sn he should have spoken tenderly and ear- 
cis ane nestly, amd only let her guess his meaning. But instead of 
anything that, he blurts out his trashy bag of fame and his offer of 
has evel marriage all at once. Pooh! The fellow had a grand oppor- 
trouble tunity and he didn’t know how to make use of it. 
needs & SEAN O. FAOLAIN, King of the Beggars 
> painful 
tar wart NOTHING gets you into debt faster than trying to keep up 


may be ' with people who already are. 


IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


President de 


Valera is 


78 this Month 


PRESIDENT EAMON DE VALERA 
shares with King James II (1633) 

and Dwight D. Eisenhower (1890) 

the same birthday—October 14. 


He was born in 1882 in New 
York, the son of a Spanish father 


nd an Irish mother, but when his 
father died he was sent at the age 
of two to his grandmother in 
Bruree, Co. Limerick. There he led 
the same life as any other 
boy in any other peaceful 

age in the country. He attended 
the local national school, and later 
the Irish Christian Brothers’ school 
it Charleville before going to 
Dublin—to Blackrock College and 
University College. And still in the 
future were the many years during 
which he was to become Ireland’s 


most famous son. 

Gaelic and mathematical scholar, 
teacher and condemned 
felon, and political leader—he kept 
the even tenor of his way through 
the years of agitation, war, im- 
prisonment and threats against his 
life. 

Last year he was elected President 
of the Republic of Ireland by a 
majority of over 100,000 votes. To 
Irish men and women everywhere, 
and of all shades of political 
opinion, it seemed a final, fitting 


professor, 


tribute to a man who had devoted 
his long life to the cause of Ireland, 


“A Tranquillity Restored ”! 
[? SEEMED SUCH AN HONOURABLE 

surrender at first. The troops 
were allowed to march out of the 
lately besieged city with all the 
honours of war 

The time was October, 1691, 
when, on the third day of the 
month, the Treaty of Limerick was 
signed. The besieged soldiers, led 
by the gallant Patrick Sarsfield, had 
held out against King William’s 
Dutch commander, Ginckel, until 
the enemy after several 
“terrible encounters ”, managed to 
entrench themselves on both sides 
of the Shannon. Sarsfield, seeing 
that the fight was a hopeless one, 
proposed a surrender under certain 
conditions 

Most of the soldiers decided to 
travel to France where, under the 
standard of Louis XIV, they became 
the famous Irish Brigade. “ The 
war in Ireland was concluded, and 
a tranquillity restored to the 
country,” said one account. 

But the most vital stipulation of 
the Treaty—that Catholics be 
allowed freedom in the exercise of 
their religion—was violated with 
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IT HAPPENED 


swift ruthlessness. The infamous 
penal laws made the name of Eng- 
land more hated with the Irish than 
ever before. In the mid-r19th century 
an historian remarked: “ The evil 
results . . re observable to the 
present day.” 


He Hid His Virtues 
IS MONTH, IN 1745, SAW THE 
death of the most famous Dub- 
liner of his century—Jonathan 


Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. He was buried beside his 
beloved Stella, and his epitaph, 


written by himself, tells us that he 
has gone where “fierce indignation 
can lacerate his soul no lIenger” 

His, indeed, was a life of fierce 
indignation — which 
raged superbly at the poverty and 
ignorance he saw around him. He 
debunked, he lampooned, he 
satirised, he suffered. 

One account “ Contemp- 
tuous of the opinion of his fellows, 
he hid his virtues, paraded his 
faults, affected some failings from 
which he was exempt, and 
since his munificent charity could 
not be from 


indignation 


states: 


really 


concealed the reci- 


pients, laboured to spoil it by 
gratuitous surliness.” Said Thac- 
keray: “To think of him is like 


thinking of the ruin of a 
empire.” 

During the last years of his life 
the attacks of giddiness to which he 
had always been subject increased 
in severity, and towards the end it 
was found necessary to appoint 
guardians to take care of him. 

One story has it that during his 
latt few demented months the 
people appointed to take care of 


great 
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him allowed him to be exhibited, 
for a fee, to the morbid-minded and 
curious. It was a sad and tragic 
ending for a man who in his time 
had been one of the most impor- 
tant personalities and greatest in- 
tellects in these islands. 


Beginning of the End 
HALF way THROUGH OCTOBER, 

1881, Charles Stewart Parnell 
was arrested under the Coercion 
Act and lodged in Kilmainham— 
to discover, in prison, he was more 
powerful than ever before 

Several of his leading colleagves 
followed him to prison, and 
the Land League was dissolved. But 
before it could be suppressed it 
issued the famous manifesto calling 
on tenants to refrain from paying 
rent until the government restored 
the constitutional rights of the 


soon 


people. 

The “No Rent” manifesto had 
little effect, apart from making 
tempers more embittered than ever 
before, and negotiations were 
pushed forward by one Captain 
O’Shea, then a close agent of the 


leader and a man who was to be 
closely involved in Parnell’s down- 
fall some years later. These 
tiations resulted in the Kilmainham 
Treaty, and Parnell and two of his 
colleagues were released 

That beginnine of the 
tragic decade in Parnell’s life. Tust 
ahead were the Phoenix Park mur- 
ders, his own fight to prove that he 
had no knowledge of the crime. his 
long battle with the 
London Times, the Pigott forcery, 
his infatuation with Mrs. O’Shea, 
and his marriage to her after her 


ego- 


was the 


thurdering 
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husband had divorced her. 

Before he died in Brighton, on 
October 6, 1891, the quarrel that 
irose over the head of this gifted, 
brave and passionate man _ had 
almost torn the Irish nation in two 


Raleigh Loses His Head 
VisiToRS TO YOUGHAL, COUNTY 

Cork, are still shown the spot 
where, according to tradition, Sir 
Walter Raleigh was soundly doused 
by a servant who thought he. was 
on fire. Sir Walter, of course, was 
merely enjoying a pipe of tobacco 
He introduced the potato as well as 
tobacco, and this most colourful of 
all characters in history did pos- 
sibly throw his mantle on the 
zround to enable Queen Elizabeth 
to walk dry-shod over a shallow 
puddle 

But if he was romantic, he was 
1lso astute and ruthless. He served 


is captain of a yany of foot 


Idiers in Munster, took an active 


rt in the suppression of the 


rebellion of the Desmonds, and even 
should 


be used as a means of getting rid 
r 


uggested that assassination 


plorer, a man of science and lite- 
rature. (It was by Raleigh’s aid that 
Edmund Spenser obtained a pen- 


sion and royal assistance to publish 
+} G * eh = 1 £ “ . 
>» first three books of the ie 


Queen ”.) But his greed, arrogance 
ind religious scepticism made him 


at times one of the most unpepular 
men in England 
Later he was to be sentenced to 
death and imprisoned in the Tower 
I jon Cam . > 
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he promised King James I 
that he would find him a 
gold mine in Guiana without en- 
trenching on a Spanish possession. 
When he returned from his fruit- 
less journey he was beheaded, on 
October 29, 1618 


The World His Oyster 

SCAR FINGALI O’FLAHERTIE 

Wills Wilde was the resounding 
name bestowed by fond (and extre- 
mely talented) parents on an infant 
born in Dublin on October 15, 
1856. 

The boy’s mother was “ Speran- 
za” of The Nation, well known for 
her graceful patriotic verse and 
prose. His father was Sir William 
Wilde, a foremost Irish surgeon of 
his day 

Oscar studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where his long hair, his 
rooms decorated with peacock’s 
feathers, lilies and sunflowers, his 
“marty” 
sports, soon made him the most 
tall.ed-about young man in town, 
and his witty sayings were being 
yucted and misquoted on all sides. 

Later came the plays, A Woman 
»f No Importance, Lady Winder- 
Fan, The Importance of 
Earnest. Oscar became rich, 
famous, admired on all sides. The 
world was his oyster—a_ pearl 
yyster. 

Or so it seemed. But just ahead 
was his tragic entanglement with 
the Marquis of Queensberry, his 
imprison- 
ment, bankruptcy, and years of 


snes cl aler_w —_ — f 
widely-voiced scorn for 


ence to two 


years 


loneliness, until 


J. E. 


his death in 1900. 
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Many of -them are almost 
forgotten, but others are still 
centres of devotion 


You'll Find 
HOLY WELLS 


Evervwhere 
KEVIN DANAHER 


Ww can easily understand how 
a spring or a well can be a 
thing of great importance in a 
desert country like Arabia, but in 
our own land, with its mild and 
moist climate without long periods 
of complete drought and with a 
spring in nearly every field and a 
well in nearly every farm, we know 
that a source of water is nothing 
very rare, or very different from 
a thousand other sources of water. 
And yet some wells are set apart 
as places of reverence and devo- 
tion. 

There are many such wells in 
Ireland; there is hardly a parish 
without its blessed well. In County 
Dublin there are over roo. And 
in County Limerick there are 
more than 150. In the whole of 
Ireland the total number of holy 
wells is well over 3.000. Since 
few are in any way different from 
the 100,000 ordinary wells and 
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springs in the country, we must 
search for the reason why they 
are regarded as holy places. 

We know that worship of wells 
Or springs was practised in pagan 
times, and it is quite possible that 
some of our blessed wells of today 
were places of worship even before 
Christianity came to Ireland, 

On the other hand there are 
hundreds of blessed wells which 
have stories told about them as to 
how the well first came to be, or 
how it became a holy well. These 
stories have been handed down 
from generation to generation, and 
most of them tell how a Saint 
either caused a new well to spring 
up or blessed the water of a well 
which was there already. 

At Singland, on the outskirts of 
the present city of Limerick, Saint 
Patrick baptised Cairtheann, Chief 
of Thomond, and his household. 
Here it was that the Saint, during 
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the baptism, drove the spike on 
the end of his crozier through the 
foot of the prince, who calmly 
endured the pain because he 
thought that it was a regular part 
of the Sacrament of Baptism. 

Another version of the same 
story says that it happened in 
Cashel at the baptism of the King 
of Munster, and the well of the 
baptism is pointed out. 

At Glandahalin, near Bally- 
heigue, sea raiders came to sack 
the convent, but they were struck 
blind as they approached it. This 
caused them to repent, and they 
were baptised at a well by the 
good Abbess, Saint Dahalin, who 
washed their eyes with the well 
water and their sight was restored. 
Ever since the well is called Tobar 
na Sul, the Eye Weli, and people 
come from far and near to bathe 
their sore eyes in the soothing 
water. 

In the middle of the fort at 
Shangarry, near Newcastlewest, 
Saint Brighid caused a well to 
spring up for the baptism of a 
pagan nobleman and his family; 
the well still flows beside a large 
statue of the Saint. 

At Old Leighlin, Saint Laserian 
took pity on a repentant sinner 
whose body was covered with sores 
and caused a well to break forth 
and the sinner was completely 
cured after nine washings with the 
water. 

Many wells, _like Saint 
Dominic’s Well at Rossbrien and 
Saint Bernard’s Well at Ballyal- 
linan, became holy places because 
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water from them was used at the 
nearby church. Others take their 
dedication from that of the parish 
or church; this is especially true 
of wells of Our Lady, but also of 
Saint Catherine, Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen, Saints Peter and Paul and 
many others. 

Many of these wells are now 
deserted and almost forgotten, 
known only in the traditions of the 
oldest inhabitants, but others are 
centres of devotion still. 

Go to Wether’s Well in County 
Kerry or Saint Mullins in County 
Carlow or Saint Brighid’s near the 
Cliffs of Moher or Tobernalt near 
Sligo, on the proper feast day, 
and you will still see crowds of 
pious pilgrims carrying out the 
ancient ritual. 

There are hundreds of others 
throughout the country where de- 
votions are still in full vigour and 
where you may see people making 
the “rounds”, not only on the 
feast day of the saint but on almost 
any day of the year. And there 
seems to be no danger of the 
tradition dying out. Indeed, it is 
gaining strength at many wells, 
and more and more of these 
ancient shrines are being cleaned 
up. embellished with statues, and 
laid out with paths and other im- 
provements. 

The devotions at a blessed well 
always consist of the saying of 
certain prayers and the perform- 
ance of certain ceremonies. The 
prayers are the ordinary Catholic 
ones. the Our Father, Hail Mary, 
Gloria, and so on, usually said in 


N a free country, every man thinks he has a concern in 
all public matters; that he has a right to form and a 
right to deliver an opinion upon them, They sift, examine, 


and discuss them. . 


. . And this it is that fills free countries 


with men of ability in all stations. 
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the form of the Rosary. At very 
many wells, especially in the South 
and West, the prayers are said 
while the pilgrim is making 
“rounds”, that is while walking 
around the well on a path beaten 
out by the feet of many pious 
generations. 

At some wells there are certain 
points on the “rounds path” 
where the pilgrim stops and prays, 
either standing or kneeling; these 
points 2re called “stations” in 
many places and are clearly 
marked. Usually they are stones, 
in some places natural stones, in 
others stones set up as markers. 

Drinking some of the water is 
part of the ritual. The pilgrim 
takes three sips in the name of the 
Holy Trinity. At many wells the 
correct procedure is as follows: 
The pilgrim takes up a drinking 
vessel from beside the well, 
empties it of water, refills it, 
drinks, empties it and again refills 
it and places it full beside the well. 
All wells still in use are sure to 
have a number of drinking vessels 
placed conveniently to hand. 

At most wells the visitor asking 
for a cure will, in addition to 
drinking, bathe the afflicted mem- 
ber with the water. At some wells, 
in the past, the suppliant was 
totally immersed. At Wether’s 
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Well there is a little house in 
which the pilgrim may undress 
and put on a bathrobe before being 
immersed; the tradition says that 
nobody ever gets a cold by bathing 
in the well. 

At most wells the established 
custom demands that some token 
or Offering be left behind. In 
former times the pilgrim tore a 
strip from a garment and hung it 
near the well. You may still see, 
at many wells, numbers of bits of 
cloth tied to a tree or bush near 
the well, 

Nowadays a more usual offering 
is some, small religious object like 
a med2!, a little statue or a holy 
picture. Some wells have a little 
coin box; the money collected is 
used for the upkeep of the well. 

Many wells are named after 
Saint John the Baptist, and quite 
a number, like the one famous in 
the Middle Ages but now for- 
gotten, Saint John’s Well at Kil- 
mainham, because they were close 
to houses of the great religious 
Order of the Knight Hospitallers 
of Saint John. 

The great devotion in former 
times to Saint James of Compos- 
tella has given us many wells of 
Saint James. And there are wells of 
the Holy Trinity, of the King of 
Sunday—one of the old Irish titles 
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for God, of the Creator and of the 
Holy Cross, all giving evidence of 
the devotions of our ancestors. 

At Clonenagh, near Mountrath, 
the custom of hammering pennies 
into a tree has arisen, and at the 
vells of Saint Colmcille at Old- 
court and Saint Brighid at Clon- 
dalkin, both near the outskirts of 
Dublin, the pilgrims nail medals 
to trees. But usually almost any 
small object wr'l do. 

You will see pins, buttons and 
studs, niail-files, keyrings, and 
pocket knives, men’s collars or ties, 
women’s brooches or hair clips, 
and many other things. Usually 
they are left beside the well or on 
the cover or walls of it. In several 
places the ritual is carried out 
partly at the well and partly at the 
ruins of the old church or some 
similar place, and here the offerings 
may be left in the church ruin 
rather than at the well. 

At Pekaun in the Glen of 
Aherlow they are left in the win- 
dow at the end of the little ruined 
church. 

At some wells, like that of Saint 
Caoi, near Kilkee, those making 
the rounds carry a number of small 
stones—equal to the number of 
rounds to be made—and drop one 
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near the well as each round is 
completed, so that a large heap of 
pebbles accumulates, 

There is the custom at some 
wells that each pilgrim, as he com- 
pletes the round or “station”, 
takes a pebble in his hand and 
traces a cross on a fixed stone. 
Constant repetition cuts a cross 
deeply into the stone, and in some 
places there are many such crosses. 
You can follow this custom right 
across Munster from Saint Dec- 
lan’s Well in Ardmore to Saint 
Michael’s Well in Ballinscelligs. 

One of the commonest tales tells 
how some impious person washed 
dirty clothes or an animal in the 
well, and the well moved to 
another place. Another tells of a 
mysterious fish that lives in the 
well, and is seen only by those 
whose request is to be granted, 

Then there is the story of the 
mocker who took a blind horse to 
the well, but the horse was cured 
while he was struck blind. And 
the story of the hunted priest of 
Penal Days who escaped to the well 
and was hidden by a friendly 
cloud of fog. And many others, 
all reflecting the reverence which 
was paid to these holy places by 


our ancestors down the centuries. 
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[PDANCING: The art of pulling your feet away faster than 
your partner can step on them, 


HEAR no evil, 


see no evil, speak no evil—and see what a 


flop you’ll be at the next party you go to... 


Animal, Vegetable 


Unproven theory about 
“safe” and “unsafe” fats 
has found Big Business ready 
to cashin... 


or 


Mythological ? 


DR. ALFRED BYRNE 


N a pouitry farm in distant 

Yorkshire industrious hens are 
laying eggs calculated to make the 
Irish egg-vendor’s mouth water. 
It is not, I hasten to add, that the 
English eggs are any bigger or 
better than the home-laid product. 
But they do fetch 15s. a dozen 
and there are apparently plenty 
of takers at that price. 

The only claim to distinction 
possessed by the Yorks eggs— 
apart from the cost—is that the 
hens that bore them had sunflower 
seed in their diet. This seed is rich 
in a certain “unsaturated fatty 
acid” which is therefore present to 
a somewhat greater extent than 
average in the eggs. When human 
beings swallow sufficient quan- 
tities of the unsaturated fatty acids 
contained in sunflower seed, cot- 
tonseed, safflower seed, maize and 
some fish oils, the amount of 
cholesterol in the blood is reduced. 
But persons with a high blood- 
cholesterol are more prone to 
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coronary thrombosis so—d’you 
catch on now about that egg ? 

How must have all 
seemed to the enterprising York- 
shireman who started selling anti- 
coronary eggs at one-and-three- 
pence a time. How easy it must 
also seem to some of his cus- 
tomers. In a brochure advertising 
The Egg, D.A. from Aberdeen- 
shire writes: “Thank you for 
sending the R Eggs for my 
wife, she is now feeling much 
better.” Stockport, F.H. 
reports: “I can honestly say I 
have felt better. It is four years 
since I felt as good, the relief from 
chest pain is wonderful and I feel 
more like myself again.” 

Says Nurse M.C., from Malton, 
Yorks : “I ate them as you sug- 
gested and feel, for the first time 
in two years, a sense of not being 

locked in the heart region.” 

Lowering the blood cholesterol 
does not, however, alter a person’s 
feelings one way or the other, nor 
the Irish Tim 


easy it 


From 
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could it conceivably have any 
effect on cardiac pain. Even if the 
amount of U.F.A. in the York- 
shire Eggs does, in fact, reduce 
the blood cholesterol of a person 
taking them continuously, the 
same result could more directly 
and far less expensively be 
ichieved by swallowing a spoon- 
ful of one of the more palatable 
of the relevant oils every day. 
Aside from its bizarre news 
interest, my report from a York- 
shire hen-run has wider implica- 
tions. It is one of the first straws 
in the wind to indicate how enter- 
prising business men are likely to 


cash in on the universal fear of , 


coronary disease. The fact that a 
suitable dosage of certain oils can 
lower the blood cholesterol is 
made use of by some cardiologists 
attending persons whose choles- 
terol is raised. They prescribe 
daily doses of maize oil, the use 
of vegetable oils in cooking and 
advise replacing butter by special 
margarine made from U.F.A. 

But these physicians (like the 
consumers of Yorkshire Eggs) are 
merely thinking wishfully that this 
might possibly insure against 
cardiac disaster. For there is no 
proof whatever that the amount 
of cholesterol in the blood causes 
the changes in the arteries that 
precipitate coronary thrombosis. 
Nor is there any scientific proof 
that lowering the blood cholesterol 
where this is raised (or normal) 
will help to ward off the degene- 
ration of the arteries known as 
atherosclerosis. 
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ISCREET advertisements from 
big food firms are beginning 
to appear in the more important 
of the British medical journals, 
relating to the use of certain 
vegetable oils in heart disorders, 
and some from rather smaller 
fry as well. 
The first biassed items of pro- 
motional material sent out from 


the 


“public relations” firms in 
industrial oil war have begun to 
top of my 


stacked 


formica 
desk. | 

them on the invitations to costly 
high-animal-fat 


the 


mark 
writing have 
lunches from 
to explain 
the opposite point of view. 


rival firms anxious 
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Hence, some of best- 
informed scientific cardiologists 
are unimpressed by the theory 
that excess consumption of certain 
dietary fats may account for the 
enormous increase in coronary 
disease in the last twenty-or thirty 
years. Those doctors may restrict 
the heart patient’s diet in order to 
curtail weight, because  over- 
weight has been shown to shorten 
life. But they are almost scornful 
of the suggestibility of colleagues 
who are willing to embark on such 
a radical course of treatment as 
avoiding animal fats on such slight 
evidence. 

In view of the fantastic sums of 
money involved if the idea gained 
currency that vegetable fats are 
“better” for you than animal 
fats, it is less surprising that there 
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have been rumblings in the com- 
mercial world of greater signifi- 
cance than the few clucks I have 
reported from Yorkshire. I have 
already received from two manu- 
facturers elegantly produced book- 
lets written by reputable chemists 
setting out the evidence indicating 
that there may be advantages to 
be gained from the consumption 
of certain vegetable oils so far as 
our arteries are concerned. 

A book intended for the likes 
of me on the Facts of Margarine 
(which the U.F.A. theorists believe 
may be bad for coronaries) is 
issued by one of the biggest 
manufacturers in the world. Refer- 
ring On page 31 to the conjecture 
On matters of fats and disease of 
circulation “an eminent nutri- 
tionist at a leading university ” 
quotes a leader in the British 
Medical Fournal saying that in the 
face of the welter of conflicting 
opinions, it would be unwise to 
attribute the onset of athero- 
sclerosis to any single factor. 

Meanwhile, the butter boys are 
not mute. A letter has reached 
me from the Butter Information 
Council which represents the 
butter producers of. this country, 
Britain, Scandinavia, Holland, 
New Zealand and Australia. It 
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reminds me of a statement made 
in December by the United States 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

On the control of blood choles- 
terol levels for the prevention and 
treatment of heart and artery 
disease the division of Food and 
Drug Administration says : “ The 
role of cholesterol in heart and 
artery disease has not been estab- 
lished. A causal relationship 
between blood cholesterol and 
those diseases has not been 
proved. The advisability of mak- 
ing extensive changes in the nature 
of dietary fats intake of the 
people of this country has not 
been demonstrated. 

“It is, therefore, the opinion of 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion that any claim, direct or im- 
plied, in the labelling of the fats 
and oils or other fatty substances 
offered to the general public that 
will prevent, mitigate, or cure 
disease of the heart or arteries is 
false and misleading, and con- 
stitutes misbranding within the 
meaning of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act.” In this 
country we have the Health Act, 
1947, but in Britain no such law 
exists to safeguard the proprie- 
taries. Ah me. 


LIFE ts like playing a violin solo in public and learning the 


instrument as one goes on. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


]F you want your friends to beat a path to your door—just 


lie down to take a nap. 


Boyle Roche sent many | 


a bull prancing around 
the legislative china- 
shop 
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King of 
the 
Bull-makers 


MONG the books written 
{A jointly by Maria Edgeworth 
and her father there is one called 
An Essay on Irish Bulls. 

In their first chapter the Edge- 
worths were at some pains to tell 
their English readers what an Irish 
“bull” was and what it was not. 
They knew that Englishmen were 
in the habit of putting every 
quaint, highly coloured or imagi- 
native Irish saying into the bullish 
category, and that, in fact, they 
seemed unable, through obtuse- 
ness, to distinguish between Irish 
wit and Irish blunders. They gave 
as an example what was regarded 
in England as the most perfect 
and most laughable of all Irish 
bulls, the one known as “ Paddy 
Blake’s ”: 


bial 


“When Paddy heard an English 
gentleman speaking of the fine 
echo at the Lake of Killarney, 
which repeats the sound forty 
times, he very promptly observed : 
‘Faith, that’s nothing at all to the 
echo in my father’s garden in the 
County of Galway. If you say to «t, 
“How do you do, Paddy Blake?” 
it will answer, “Pretty well, I 
thank you, sir.”’” 

No doubt the English gentle- 
man to whom Paddy Blake told 
the story shook with laughter at 
what he considered to be a typical 
Hibernian blunder; he was quite 
unaware that his leg was being 
pulled. Besides, as the Edgeworths 
pointed out, the story was not even 
Irish in its origin, nor was the 
bon-mot the property of Paddy 
Blake: it had appeared long 
before, in a different form, in one 
of Bacon’s essays. 

Speaking of an echo at the port 
of Charenton, Bacon recalled how 
an old French peasant had attri- 
buted it to the work of evil spirits, 
“for,” said he, “if you call Satan, 
the echo will not deliver back the 
devil’s name, but will say, ‘Va 
t-en’!” 

To point their argument, the 
Edgeworths reproduced an imagi- 
nary conversation, supposed to 
have taken place between an Irish- 
man, a Scotsman and an English- 
man in the mail-coach between 
London and Bath. 

Both the Scot and the English- 
man, curiously enough, express 
admiration for the picturesque way 
in which the Irish use the English 
language, and the Scot quotes a 
passage from a speech by an Irish 
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KING OF THE 


orator, at which he defies anyone 
to laugh. 

“The protection,” said the 
orator, “which Britain affords to 
Ireland in the day of adversity is 
like that which the oak affords to 
the ignorant countryman who flies 
for shelter to it in the storm; it 
brings down upon his head . the 
lightnings of heaven.” 

As the conversation proceeded, 
the Englishman quoted Gold- 
smith’s lines on Edmund Burke, 
greatest of orators (and, occa- 
sionally, greatest of bores): 


Who, too deep for his hearers, 
still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, 
whilst they thought of dining. 


“What humour and wit are 
there,” he said, “ in that poem of 
Goldsmith’s!” 

“Yes,” said the Irishman, “ and 
yet this is the man who used to be 
the butt of the company for his 
bulls.” 

“No,” said the Englishman, 
“not for his bulls, but for blurting 
out opinions in conversation that 
could not stand the test of Dr. 
Johnson’s critical powers. But what 
would become of the freedom of 
wit and humour if every word that 
came out of our mouths were sub- 
ject to the tax of a professed critic’s 
censure, or if every sentence were 
to undergo a logical examination?” 

Then the Scotsman spoke. “I 
cannot forgive Johnson for calling 
Goldsmith an inspired idiot,” he 
said; “I see no idiotism, but much 
inspiration in his works.” 
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“BULLS” PREMEDITATED ? 

IR BOYLE ROCHE was born 

in Cork, 1743. He served in 
the British Army in America, 
and became Member of Partia- 
ment, 1776-1800. He ranged 
himself on the Government side, 
and thus obtained pension, 
place and a baronetcy, in 1782. 
He fought hard for the Union. 

Described as being of “ hand- 
some figure, graceful address 
and ready wit”, it is claimed 
that many of his famous “ bulls ” 
were premeditated, and that 
they were often used to soothe 
angry debaters. 


ecco IM AHe 

But the Irishman stood up for 
Johnson. “ We must remember,” 
he observed, “ that if Johnson did 
laugh at Goldsmith, he would let 
no one else laugh at him, and he 
was his most sincere and active 
friend. The world would never, 
perhaps, have seen The Vicar of 
Wakefield if Johnson had not 
recommended it to a bookseller 
and Goldsmith might have died in 
jail if the Doctor had not got him 
a hundred pounds for it, when 
poor Goldsmith did not know it 
was worth a shilling.” 

The final conclusion reached— 
namely, that the majority of Irish 
“bulls”, when they are not 
actually imported from other 
>ountries, are merely a figurative 
way of speech—would seem to be 
justified. 

Let us admit at once, however, 
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reigned in Ireland, at 
he time of the Edgeworths, the 
King of the Bull-makers—none 
ther than the incompar? dle Sir 
Boyle Roche, known to 
the man who told a delighted Par- 
lament in College Green that he 
uld not be “ like a bird, 


same as 


places at once”. 
When Sir John Parnell, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, introduced 
i finance measure [to he 
Opposition objected n the 
that it 
veighty load on 
Boyle was soon on his feet. 
“What, Mr. Speaker!” |! 
“And so we are to beggar 
urselves for fear of vexing pos- 
Now, I ask this honourable 
why should we go out of 


anything for pos- 


grounds would put a 


posterity, Sir 


ried 
Tied, 


terity! 
House, 
ur way to do 
terity; for what has posterity done 
for us?” 

When the roars of laught 
rreeted this had subsided, the hon. 
again and said that 


misunderstood. He 


er that 


smber rose 
he had been 
ussured his audience that 
erity he did not at all mean our 


incestors, but those who 


SV PoOSs- 


yme immediately after u 
During the debates on the Act 
f Union he was at the top of his 
form. In one speech he declared 
that “his love for England and 
nly thing to pre 


, 
yejore wu nappens. 


| HE 


SPEAK when you're angry and 


you'll ever regret. 
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hat he would 
embrace like 


Ireland was so great 
have the two sisters 
me brother ” 

Then he went on to reprove his 
tittering audience. “‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said. “ mav titther and titther 
and titther, but their heads at 
and will remain so 
they grow cool again, and so 
ide right now, but 
when the day of judgment comes 
then honourable gentlemen will be 
atisfied with this Union.” 

But it was in his speeches relat- 
nenace of a French 

he member for 
-xcelled himself. 
Speaker,” he thun- 


masons to 
the walls and but- 
f our ancient constitution, 
they would never stop till they 
had brought the foundation-stones 
tumbling about our ears! Nay, 
more, Mr. Speaker,” he went on, 


tresses 


if those Gallician villains should 
’tis on that very table, 
these honourable mem- 
see their own destinies 


nvade us, 
Sir, maybe, 


pers micht 


lying atop of one another! Here, 


perhaps, Sir, these murderous 
Marshallois might break in, cut us 
to muincemeat, and throw our 
bleeding heads upon the table to 
tare us in 


lop to it 
Stk BoyLeE RocHE 


you'll make the best speech 


_ * we te ok, 


e would 
‘ace like 


rove his 
tlemen,” 
1 titther 
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‘main so 
and so 
ow, but 
it comes 
1 will be 


es relat- 
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ber for 
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ons to 
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s! Nay, 
went on, 
s should 
ry table, 
le mem- 
destinies 
r! Here, 
urderous 
n, cut us 
‘ow our 
table to 


out 


You can tell by the way you 
tackl a cold i 


ARE YOU 
A BORN 
GAMBLER ? 


VERYONE, it is said, has the 
gambling instinct. But have 
you the right sort of mind for 


gambling? Are you bound to lose 
every time you take a chance? 


Now is the time to find out 

The following questions—com- 
piled with the help of a psychia- 
trist—will help you to decide 

1. If you have to make a difficult 
decision in a hurry, do you 
most on: (a) A strong hunch. (b 
The advice of someone you 
(c) Hurried calculation 
toss of a coin 

2. In a Spot of trouodl what 1s 
your first instinct : (a) To get help 
from someone you. (b 
To postpone action until you have 
“slept on it”. (c) To sort every- 
thing out on the spot. (d) To let 
things sort themselves out 

3. If you found 


ciose lt 


yourself in a 


Condensed from 


pongo or roulette without 
much experience would you a 
Stake money on one number. (b 
Spread on a series of numbers. (c 
Play according to a system proved 
by an expert. (d) Stand by and 
watch 


game 


4. If the person you wanted to 


marry had a serious failing—such 
as heavy drinking—would you: 


(a) Marry him, or her, and effect a 
rescue. (b) Marry and darn the 
consequences. (c) Marry only if he 
—or she—promised to reform. (d 
Postpone your decision indefinitely. 

5. Do you privately 
yourself: (a) Psychic. (b) Un- 
usually lucky. (c) Unusually un- 
lucky. (d) A logical person. (e) An 


consider 


inspired person (i.e., you have 
“ brainwaves ” 
6. You find yourself in the 


members’ enclosure at a racecourse. 
Would you: (a) Walk round the 
silver ring before placing a bet. 
b) Study the form and place your 
bet through a waiter. (c) Bet in 
advance and enjoy yourself. (d 
Bet on the longest odds recom- 
mended to you. (e) Watch without 
betting. 

7. If you had an important busi- 
ness engagement and you found a 
bad stain on the suit you planned 
to wear, would you: (a) Dash it 
to the cleaners and hope they got 
it back in time. (b) Struggle with 
it yourself or get your wife to do 
the best she could with it. (c) Buy 
a new suit. (d) Wear your second 
best. (e) Put off the appointment. 

8. When you have a bad cold, 


the Weekly News 
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do you: (a) Ignore it and go on 
working. (b) Take a week off to 
cure it. (c) Stay in bed for a day 
and be glad of the excuse. (d) 
Stay in bed until the cold is cured. 

g. If you were stuck in a dull 
job and were offered an exciting 
chance abroad would you: (a) 
Grab it and go. (b) Ask your firm 
for extended leave while you tested 
it. (c) Postpone your decision a 
few days until you had made in- 
quiries. (d) Postpone a month or 


more until you had considered 
everything. 
10. Do you believe that: (a) 


Money would cure all your pro- 
blems. (b) Money is an absorbing 
game. (c) Money is the root of all 
evil. (d) Money cannot buy every- 
thing. ; 

11. If you bought your wife or 
husband an expensive present 
would you choose something : (a) 
That could be resold at a good 
price. (b) That would demonstrate 
your good taste. (c) That would 
please her if only for a day. (d) 
That struck your fancy or impulse. 

12. Do you: (a) Refuse to walk 
under ladders. (b) Carry a mascot. 
(c) Have premonitions of disaster. 
(d) Have prophetic dreams 


Qyse-chap, seeing another one looking very 
ide the night safe of a bank, asked: 


you, Tom?” 
Says the other hopelessly: 
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SCOREBOARD 
I.—(a) 15, (b) 10, (c) 9, (d) 20, 
2.—(a) 15, (b) 10, (c) §, (d) 20, 


3.—(a) 15, (b) §, (c) 20, (d) Io, 
4.—(a) 20, (b) 5, (c) 15, (d) 10. 
5-—(a) 20, (b) 10, (c) 1§, (d) §, 
(e) 15. 6.—(a) 0, (b) 5, (Cc) 16, 


5. 7.—{a) 15, (b) 5, 
e) 20. 8.—-(a) 20, 
15. (c) §, (d) 0. 9.—(a) 20, (b) 
>) 0, (d) 15. 10.—(a) 20, (b) 
, (d) §. 11.—{a) 10, (b) 
(d) §. 12.—{a) 20, (b) 
20. 
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Here is how you rate with the 
bookies and your bank manager: 

OVER 150: Never, never place 
a bet. You cannot be trusted on 
the racecourse—or even down 1 
the corner shop. Whether you 
know it or not you set out to lose, 
Yet you blame the horse! 

BETWEEN 90-150: Stick to 
the office raffles. You'll often be 
successful—but your mind is like 
a well-oiled weathervane. It de- 
pends on which way the wind is 
lowing 

UNDER go: You are a shrewd 
gambler and probably a good 
businessman, too. The clue to you 
—and to this quiz—is your grasp 


miserable out- 
“What's wrong with 


* {t's the end. I have just dis- 


covered that I have banked the fiddlings and kept the 


takings.” 


HE has not learnt the lesson of life who does not every day 


surmount a fear. 


EMERSON 


) 
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wenty-eight years ago 
her powerful young face 


captured the heart of the 


world... 


Woman a the * 
World Forgot 


HARRY 


a road which runs like a thin 
grey scar over the dappled 
green hill leads to a little white 
cottage by the sea. It is the home 
of film star Maggie Dirrane. 
Every Friday she pulls a heavy 
black shaw! over her shoulders and 
sets sets off two miles along this 
road to the village post office. The 


hand that was once shaken by a 
king clasps a pension-book. The 
woman who once dined with a 
president accepts the twenty-six 
shillings with a murmur of thanks. 

She counts the money carefully, 
wraps the pound note round the 
silver and tucks the precious parcel 
into the deep pocket of her heavy 
black Her widow’s pension is 
important to Maggie Dirrane. For 
tHis is all that the woman who 


starred in one of the world’s epic 
films has to rely on. And with the 


wane 


age 


PUGH 


money in her pocket, she happily 
sings a Gaelic folk song as she 
trudges back to the thatched 
cottage where she lives alone. 

To meet Maggie Dirrane I had 
to travel to the edge of Europe— 
to the Aran Isles which stretch 
like gigantic stepping stones across 
the mouth of Galway Bay. Beyond 
is nothing but the churning sea 
and, 3,000 miles away, America. 

For hundreds of years the 
islanders have toiled and sweated 
to scratch a living from the barren 
rock, and their struggle is still 
going on, This was the theme of 
the film in which Maggie starred 
—Robert Flaherty’s Man of Aran. 

Remember? Hers was the 
powerful young face that flashed 
on the cinema screens of twenty- 
seven countries in one of the most 
sensational documentaries ever 
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made. Hers were the powerful 
young arms that showed the world 
how the islanders live, helping to 
haul in thrashing sharks and carry 
creels of seaweed to fertilise the 
fields. Hers were the powerful 
young legs that leaped over jagged 
rocks and scaled the towering 
cliffs of Aran. 

For Maggie was a symbol of 
power—chosen by producer 
Flaherty to represent the island 
people. Today the symbol is 
twenty-eight years older. But 
Maggie, at fifty-seven, seems just 
as powerful as she strides along 
the road, the breeze billowing her 
shawl and pulling at her long, 
flaxen hair. She flapped her bulg- 
ing skirt at a cheeky chicken that 
had wandered across the stone- 
flagged floor of her cosy little 
home. Then she began to tell me 
about her fairy tale moments as a 
ss. 

The words came slowly and in 
halting English. For, like most 
Aran people, Maggie’s everyday 
language is Irish. 

“Never will forget it, that time 
they made the picture. Hard work 
it was. Never will forget the people 
either. They were very kind.” 

Her grey eyes, sharpened by 
the screaming gales and flying 
spume that blast these islands, 
gazed ahead as her thoughts went 
back to the day Flaherty landed on 
Aran. He had come there after 
making hit films in the Frozen 
North and the South Seas. Now 
he wanted to record the life of the 
islanders, 
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The burly Irish Canadian 
noticed Maggie hurrying through 
the narrow streets of Kilronan with 
milk for her baby daughter. He 
sent for her and the shy young 
mother looked intently at his flashy 
American suit, such a change from 
the simple homespun greys of her 
neighbours. 

Flaherty chewed a thick cigar 
as he suveyed her. Then he asked: 
“Will you play in my film?” 
Maggie, who had never even seen 
a picture, answered his question 
with another: “What you want 
with a woman like me with my old 
broken English?” Flaherty, almost 
hidden by a cloud of cigar smoke, 
said: “It’s not your English I’m 
worried about. It’s your face, I’ve 
got to have it in my picture.” 

As well as starring in his film, 
Maggie became Flaherty’s house- 
keeper at the cottage—now a guest 
house—he built on Inishmore, 
largest of the islands. A profes- 
sional star would have been paid 
a fantastic salary for what she did. 
But Flaherty did not want pro- 
fessionals. His film was to be about 
the life of the islanders, and the 
natural actors were the islanders 


themselves. 
Man of Aran, which is still 
being shown, made a fortune. 


Maggie’s share was {2 a week for 
the eighteen months of filming and 
a bonus of £100 at the end. Not a 
lot, but she was satisfied. “It was 
very good,” she told me in the 
sing-song voice of the islands. “I 
needed the money and worked 
hard to earn it. My husband was 


' 
' 
: 
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An Act of God 


N “Act of God”, in its legal sense, is an accident due to 


anadian natural causes, without the intervention of human agency, 


through which could not have been avoided by any amount ot fore- 
2an with sight. 
iter. He Che occasion need not be unique; it is sufficient if it is of 
y young an extraordinary nature and one that could not be reasonably 
is flashy anticipated. It must not, however, have arisen from the act 
ie from of man. 
s of her The courts have decided that in the following cases an 
“Act of God” may be said to have occurred: A violent 
ck cigar storm at sea, an extraordinarily high tide, an unprecedented 
e asked : rainfall, an earthquake, an exceptional flood, fire caused by 
film?” lightning, a frost or snowfall of exceptional severity. 
yen seen On the other hand it has been decided that a fog, an 
question ordinary fall of snow, a fire not caused by lightning, were 
a en not “ Acts of God”. 
ye Church of Ireland Gazette 
}, almost —I—yyyyy lle 
r smoke, 
lish I’m ill and we had three children to house in London. Dublin next we 
ace, I’ve bring up. Most of it went on went to. There was a big dinner 
re.” ihocery bills. Times were bad and and I sat next to Mr. de Valera. 
his film, we had a lot of debts. Some of it He was very nice to me. Then we 
s house- I used to help my daughter go to went to New York, where I met a 
y a guest America.” lot more nice people. They wanted 
ishmore, The fairy tale became even more me to go to Hollywood—but I had 
_ profes- exciting when the filming was been away too long as it was.” 
een paid finished. For Flaherty took his The fairy tale does not have the 
she did. stars to the premieres in London, usual-ending. Back came Maggie 
ant pro- Dublin and New York. The name from the plush hotels of New 
be about of Maggie Dirrane flashed down York. Back to her little thatched 
and the from hoardings high above the cottage to look after her sick hus- 
islanders cinemas. In her shawl and tweed _ band, three children, cow, pig, and 
skirt, she whirled through the chickens. A star had waxed and 
is still glitter of parties and receptions to waned. The glamour had shrivelled 
fortune. | launch the film. like leaves in the autumn. And 
week for Memories weaved a smile as she while the celluloid image of 
ning and recalled: “ We stayed in the best Maggie flickered round the world 
d. Not a hotels. Travelled everywhere in a winning film awards, enthralling 
“Tt was | taxi. It was quicker than the horse audiences, scooping the box-offices, 
» in the | and cart. Nearly everyone we met the real Maggie settled down to 
ands. “I had a titk—Lords and Ladies become just another island house- 
worked | everywhere. I even met the King. wife. 
and was I shook hands with him at his “It was very hard,” she says. 
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““My husband was not a strong 
man. He couldn’t make a living 
farming or fishing like the other 
men. But we got by.” 

This the family did by knitting 
sweaters, weaving crisses (the 
highly-coloured woollen belts the 
islanders sell to tourists) and 
gathering cerrageen (a seaweed 
used for making puddings). 

Her husband is now dead. Two 
of the three children have emi- 
grated to the America that once 
acclaimed their mother. The cow, 
pig and chickens have long since 
gone. Today Magzie lives alone in 
her cottage with nothing to remind 
her of her film star days except a 
wad of yellowing photographs and 
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a mind full of memories. 

Alone, but not unhappy. She 
laughed as she brought over a 
big box of crisses and said: “ See, 
I'm not poor. I’ve got my pension | 
and I sell these for ten shillings | 
each.” 

But her eyes clouded when | 
asked what she thought about in 
the long winter evenings when 
darkness comes early and the gales 
moan through the cottage thatch. 

“] think about the film,” she 
said. “I sit down and look at the 
photographs and try to remember 
everything about it. The hotels, 
the parties, the nice people. 
Everything. And I think how nice 
it was riding in a taxi. . .” 


Gone with the Wind 


AFTER the service the church organist said complacently 


to the old organ-blower: ‘ 


“ We played rather well,” 


‘I played rather well to-day.” 
retorted the old man. 


“7...” insisted the organist. 
The argument was taken a stage further at the next ser- 


vice when the organist pressed the keys for the first chord 
and no sound came forth. Leaning towards the blower he 
whispered: ‘“‘ Wind, please, wind!” 

“Not before we get this settled,” replied the organ- 
blower: “J or we?” 
* YOU say you stood up?” 
“I said I stood,” 


asked the District Fustice. 
mswered the accused. “If one stands 


one must stand up—there’s no other way of standing.” 
“Oh, isn’t there?” exclaimed the D.}. “You are fined 
five pounds for contempt of court, and now—stand down.” 


Few children fear water unless soap is added. 
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TALES OF THE THIRTY-TWO 
COUNTIES 


Theyre Not 
Blase about 
the Wonder 
of Flight 


E LONG GREEN-AND-WHITE 

’plane, shaped like a porpoise, 
went off from Dublin Airport with 
an amiable whoosh over the green 
ground and the Boot Inn and in 
the direction of the U.S.A. She 
belonged to the Irish International 
Airline 


The friendship ‘planes were 
ascending and _ descending as 
thickly, comparatively, as midges, 
and a man who fished Sheelin and 
talks with a fine Belfast accent 


asked me to admire the ease of their 
take-off and the smooth rapidity 
with which the wheels are folded 
ot of sight. 

man about fifteen years older 
than myself told me that when he 
and his contemporaries coming 
home from school saw their first 
aeroplane they all ran for cover and 
hid in the hedges. I doubt if even 
the children in the outback of New 
Guinea would do that nowadays. 

But to go out to watch the show 
in Dublin Airport is to realise with 
gratitude that people are not yet 
blasé about the wonder of flight. 
They there in hundreds to see 


Munster 


Leinster 


the great birds come and go; and 
after the evening I spent there 
recently, it’s my opinion they see 
the best display in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin. And the good food, 
too, is right at your elbow. 
PATRICK LAGAN in Irish Press 


Kerry 

CAN GO BACK IN MEMORY A GOOD 

seventy years. Listowel had no 
sportsfield then. We boys of St. 
Michael’s used play football against 
your Church Street in the field you 
have re-shaped so well, but the 
games were mostly mayhem. Yes, 
I got some of my education (or lack 
thereof) at St. Michael’s about 
1890-92. I never got further than 
amo-amavi; but I found that con- 
jugation of some use in afterdays. 

But Listowel did have quite a 
decent field later on in the ‘nineties, 
with a quarter-mile grass circuit 
for cycling and running, a straight 
hundred yards and a jumping pit. 
Listen, now! At one sports-meeting 
I saw three men clear six feet in the 
high-jump, and the winner did 
six-three; I saw three do twenty- 
four feet in the long-jump. And one 
man put the sixteen pound shot 
forty-eight feet. And Tom Walsh 
of Tullamore (later Asdee)—Jack 
Walsh’s father—jumped twenty-one 
feet without taking off his boots or 
jacket ! 

- It was about that time that Kerry 
football began to lift a head, end it 
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hasn’t lowered it ever since. Hurl- 
ing was our game as schoolboys, 
with home-cut whitethorn for hur- 
leys and a slitter of sewn thread and 
cork. 

But our side of the river Feale 
could never touch the Mahera side, 
where Ballyduff was of champion- 


ship class and did win the All- 
Ireland against Wexford in 1892 
after playing extra time. They 


played the extra time barefooted. 
Maurice WALSH in Pairc na 
hImeartha (Listowel 


Donegal 
MBs. E. D. W. BorcHERDs, WHILE 
staying at Portnoo, found on 
Narin beach thousands of the pretty 
little blue hydrozoon, Velella velella. 
Each of these exquisite creatures 
represents a small colony adapted 
for floating by a raft of air-filled 
chambers and for sailing by the 
little flap or sai] on the upper sur- 
face of the animal. 

Mrs. Borcherds is accustomed to 
seeing Velella, together with the 
beautiful Portuguese man-of-war, 
Physalla physalis, and the Pelagic 
snail, Janthina janthina, on the 
beaches of False Bay near her home 
in Rondebosch, Cape Colony, South 
Africa. These three sub-tropical 
forms are characteristic of warm 
currents, and with similar 
and plants form excellent 
the course of the Gulf Stream 

False Bay, where Mrs. Borcherds 
lives, faces south and receives the 
warm currents; on the other hand, 
around the Cape Table Bay, 
facing north and lacking the warm 
currents of False Bay. Knowing 
facts, Mrs. Borcherds con- 


guides 


is 


these 
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cluded that a warm current touched 
the Irish coasts, and she came to 
the National Museum for verifica- 
tion. 
G. ROCHE in the Irish Naturalists’ 
Journal 


Galway 
Ho°w MANY PEOPLE ARE AWARE THAT 


the site of Trinity College 
might have been West of the 
Shannon, in historic Clonfert? 
There is extant a letter from 


Queen Elizabeth I to her Bishop of 
Clonfert in 1579 in which she 
extols the suitability of Cionfert as 
the site of a University. 

It is in the Orders given to Sir 
Nicholas Maleby, and in_ the 
English of the time reads in part: 

“We conceive the town of Clon- 
fert within the Province Con- 
naught to be aplie seated both for 
helth and commoditie, of the ryver 
Shennen running by it and because 
it is also neere to the middle of the 
realme whereby all men may with 
small travel send their children 
thither, we have thought good and 
consider with what charge the same 
may be circuited with wall, and 
what buildings be already there, and 
what necessary be added, and 
what maintenance the bishoprics of 
Clonfert and if th were | 
united to that college) might give 
to the exhibition of learned men 
there, and whether the other bishops 
of that Province be not sufficient 
for the same if they well | 
divided into several 

The Queen then proceeds to deal 
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N his “ Statistical Account 


IN COUNTY DOWN 


", written in the early 19th 


century, Mason tells of sports and pastimes in Holywood, 


Co. Down. 
“ The young people of both 


sexes are fond of dancing, and 


have frequent meetings in the village or in the farm-houses, 
where, in imitation of their superiors, they keep up the revel 
from eight or nine in the evening till daybreak. 

“Amongst their other amusements, the game of shinny, as 
it is called by some, and common by others, is worthy of 


note. Common 


is derived from a Celtic word 


*com', which 


signified ‘crooked,’ as it is played with a stick bent at its 


lower extremity somewhat 


like a 


reaping hook. The ball, 


which is struck to and® fro, in which the whole amusement 
consists, is called mag, or in Irish brig. It resembles the game 


called golf in Edinburgh. 
“ Christmas is the season w 


hen it is most generally played. 


It prevails all through Ireland, and in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Nor is it confined to any sect, as Dissenters and Romanists 


seem to be equally attached 


ewww >, ohhh 
her way. The Governor of Con- 
naught and his advisers seem to 
have reported against the royal pro- 
posal and the University eventually 
came to Dublin. 

Irish Independent 


Fermanagh 

ERHAPS THE MOST HISTORIC 

religious site in the county is 
Lisgoole, a short distance west of 
Enniskillen. The name comes from 
Lis-gabail, fort of the river fork. 

Here existed a very early founda- 
tion which was in 1106 replaced by 
a more up-to-date building titled 
Lisgoole Abbey. In 1583 Cucon- 
naught Maguire petitioned the 
Pope to allow the Franciscan Order 


to take over the Abbey. When his 
request was granted he proceeded 
to rebuild the place but the work 


was never finished. 
At Lisgoole many of the Maguire 


to it. 
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chiefs were buried, and here, too, 
were interred their historians and 
poets, the O’Keenans and _ the 
O’Husseys. 

Under the patronage of Maguire 
the Four Masters came to Lisgoole, 
where they remained for a time 
collecting material for their Annals. 
Here in the peaceful glade by the 
lakeside they made their notes from 
The Annals of Ulster and from 
other sources while enjoying the 
assistance and. hospitality of their 
brothers who resided at Lisgoole. 

The monastery somehow seems to 
have survived the fate of Devenish 
by more than a century, for there 
is a record of a chalice being pre- 
sented to the community. The 
sacred vessel bore the inscription: 
“This chalice was given by Sir 
Brian Maguire, Knight of the Noble 
Order Militaire of St. Louis, for 
the use of the Convent of Lisgoole 
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in the County of Fermanagh near 
Inniskilling, Anno Domini 1739.” 
It also bore the Maguire Arms with 
the motto, “Pro Deo Patria,” 
engraved beneath. 

G. O’REGAN in the Irish News 
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BOOKLET ON Sr. MACARTEN’S 

Cathedral, Clogher, the work of 
Miss Joan Storey, hon. secretary 
of the “ Friends ” of the Cathedral, 
has been published (price 2s. 6d.), 
and Miss Storey believes it to be 
the first guide book to the cathedral 
to appear in printed form. It is well 
illustrated and it will surprise many 


people not acquainted with St. 
Macarten’s to know what a long 
and rich history both church and 


site have had, and what treasures 


the cathedral posses es 


The [Protestant] Bishop of 
Clogher, Dr. Buchanan, in a fore- 


word, says that Clogher as a Chris- 
tian centre is as old as St. Patrick 
There are, he adds, cathedrals more 
spacious and of richer architecture, 
but Clogher has the 
butes of being homely and dignified, 
standing street 
and linked the 
people ” 

In the porch of the 
stands the large stone 
believed to be the “ Clogh-Oir ” 
Golden Stone, famous as an oracle 
in pagan times, and classed as one 
of the “Three Stones Erin ” 


priceless attri- 


“close to the main 


with the life of 


-dral] 
which is 


or 


of 
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DIGEST 
(The others are the Stone of 
Destiny at Westminster Abbey and 
the Crom Cruach, now lost 

In the churchyard are two early 
Celtic crosses and a sundial with 
the three prayer-hour divisions of 
the early Celtic Church. 

THE ROAMER in Belfas: News- 

letter 


Dublin 
N THE 13TH CENTURY THE MAYOR 
of the Bull-ring was an officer 
eligible by the citizens yearly to be 
captain or guardian of the bachelors 
of the city; and during the year of 
his office he had authority to punish 


such as frequented infamous places. 
He took his name from iron 
ring in Corn-market, to the 


their bulls 


butchers fastened for 
baiting, and when any bachelor- | 
citizen happened to marry, the 
custom was for the mayor the 
bull-ring and his attendants to con- 
the bridegroom upon his 
return from church, to the ring, 
and there with a solemn kiss, 
receive his homage and |! ire- 
well from whence the new- 
married man took the mayor and 
sheriffs of the bull-ring home to 
dinner with him, unless he was 


poor; in which case the may 
his bachelors 
which they gave to him at the 
upon receiving his homage 
JOHN J. McGrecor, Pictu »f 
Dublin (1821 
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made a 


“Your father is entirely bald now, isn’t he?” said a man to 


the son of a millionaire 
= Tes,” 
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replied the youth. “ I’m the only heir he has left.” 
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This Irish patriot exercised a wide influence in 
the affairs of Europe 


Release NAPPER TANDY, or 


else... . said Napoleon 


DENIS BARRY 


Oh, I met with Napper Tandy 

And he took me by the hand, 

And says he: “ How’s poor old 
Ireland 

And how does she stand ?” 


NE of the best known charac- 
ters in all the Irish ballads is, 

of course, Napper Tandy. The 
Wearing of the Green has made 
his name a household word. And 
yet very little is known about him. 
James Napper Tandy was born 
in 1740 in Thomas Street, Dublin, 
where his father was a well-known 
Protestant merchant. It has been 
suggested that he acquired the 
name Napper either from his 
mother’s family or because of the 
connection that had _ existed 
between his father’s family and 
people named Napper in Meath. 
He entered into the depressed 
commercial life of late 18th cen- 
tury Dublin as a small tradesman, 
probably an ironmonger. But trade 
was in a deplorable state and so 
Napper Tandy sold his ironmon- 
gery business and established him- 


self instead as a land agent and 
rent collector. 

As a representative of the Guild 
of Merchants on the City Council 
he quickly acquired a reputation 
for his outspoken attacks on muni- 
cipal graft. 

The indirect blast of the so- 
called liberal ideas of the French 
Revolution was felt among both 
Catholics and Protestants. In the 
towns and among the Protestant 
merchants there was strong sym- 
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pathy with French Radical ideas. 
In Dublin Napper Tandy was the 
acknowledged leader of the 
advanced liberal Protestant section 
of the Ascendancy party, which 
advocated _ concessions for 
Catholics. The first effort to give 
practical expression to the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution 
was begun in Belfast on October 
18, 1791, when the society of the 
United Irishmen was formed. 

When Wolfe Tone, one of the 
founders, and Thomas Russell 
came to Dublin three weeks later 
they contacted Tandy for the pur- 
pose of founding a Dublin branch 
of the Society. In his autobio- 
graphy Wolfe Tone states that 
neither himself nor Russell was 
known to the Protestant leaders 
of the popular interests but, “ we 
soon contrived to get acquainted 
with James Napper Tandy, who 
was the principal of them. . . so 
that in a little time we succeeded, 
and a club was accordingly formed, 
of which the Honourable Simon 
Butler was the first chairman, and 
Tandy was first secretary ”. 

The first meeting of the Dublin 
branch of the United Irishmen was 
convened by Napper Tandy and 
met at the Eagle Tavern in Eus- 
tace Street on November 8, 1791. 
Dr. William Drennan ir. a letter to 
his brother-in-law, Samuel 
McTier, one of the Belfast United 
Irishmen, told of the historic occa- 
sion: “I went to a meeting last 
night of Catholics and Protestants, 
to the number of eighteen, 
assembled by Tandy, who is really 
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the mayor of this City. He wrote 
down the names of those whom he 
wished to be present. His object 
is a.Citizen Club, hence he dislikes 
lawyers and orators and critics, and 
I believe rationally enough, for 
they do turn most clubs into cock- 
pits ”. 

In The Life Story of Wolfe 
Tone Aodh de Blacam described 
Napper Tandy as a “ brilliant and 
erratic popular leader”, whom 
Tone called the Tribune. At the 
time of the foundation of the 
United Irishmen Tone “had not 
given much thought to the Repub- 
lican idea”, but Tandy was already 
an ardent Republican. Tone 
summed-up his position with the 
words: “ My object was to secure 
independence for my country 
under any form of Government”. 
Tandy demanded a Republican 
policy, but Tone was still far from 
his ultimate political credo and he 
bluntly told Tandy that a Republic 
could not be attained “by any 
means short of the united powers 
of the whole people ”. 

Subsequent meetings of the 
United Irishmen were held in the 
Tailor’s 


passage-way leading from Corn- 


market to Nicholas Street. This | 


hall was also the headquarters of 
the Grand Lodge of the Free 
masons in Ireland. Two hundred 
years earlier it had been a Jesuit 
Chapel, but it was confiscated at 
the instigation of Trinity College. 
Madden states that it had 
“become the arena of liberal and 
democratic politics and also of the 
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agitation of the Roman Catholic 
question”. According to Frank 
MacDermot there was “a close 
connection between Freemasonry 
and the United Irishmen, parti- 
cularly in the North ”. 

In 1793 Tandy undertook to 
bring about a _ rapprochement 
between the Defenders in County 
Louth, who were resisting land- 
lord oppression, and the United 
Irishmen. When he met the leaders 
of the Defenders at Castlebelling- 
ham he was betrayed by an infor- 
mer but succeeded in escaping and 
was later smuggled out of the 
country to America. He reached 
Philadelphia towards the end of 
1795 and lived at Wilmington as 
a neighbour of the Tones and 
Hamilton Rowan, who had also 
been forced into exile. 

The first of Tandy’s quarrels 
with Wolfe Tone began shortly 
after his arrival in America. He had 
long been accustomed to the 
premier place, and Tone’s fore- 
most position in the United States 
as the acknowiedged leader of 
Irish Nationalism acted as a con- 
stant irritant on his vanity. 

Tone sailed for France and 
Tandy followed later. Tandy so 
impressed the French Directory 
that they gave him the title of 
General and appointed him Com- 
mander of the fast sailing corvette, 
the Anacreon. They also assigned 
him a small party of soldiers which 
would form the nucleus of an Irish 
Army. Tone wrote to his wife at 
Nanterre: “What in God’s name 
is Tandy doing in Paris? And, 
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ANDY’S unflattering appear- 


ance actually led to his 
arrest and imprisonment. John 
Toler, the Solicitor-General, 
referring in contemptuous tones 
in Parliament to the “ United 
Irishmen”, also alluded to 
Tandy’s unattractive looks: 


. and Napper Tandy lending 
his countenance; | should have 
thought they could have put 
a better face upon it”. 

Tandy demanded an explana- 
tion and an apology, but for 
his insult to the privilege of 
the House he was ordered” to 
be brought into the custody of 


the Sergeant-at-Arms, and to 
answer for his offence! He 
escaped, however, from the 


custody of the messenger sent 
to arrest him at his 
Bride Street. 

He appeared again in public 
on April 18, 1792, the closing 
day of the Parliamentary 
sion, and was immediately 
arrested and lodged in Newgate 
All the Dublin “United 
escorted him to 
prison as a token of their 
sympathy. Half an hour later, 
when Parliament was prorogued, 
Tandy was released. 


house in 
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especially, why does he go by a 
name so notorious? I will whisper 
you that "tis out of pure vanity, 
but let it go no farther ”. 

The news from Ireland was bad. 
Tone and Tandy, though divided 
by quarrels, were united in their 


It Began with an Irish Princess 
[t may be wondered how it is possible that of the 5,850 
households in Geel, a remote Belgian town, more than 
2,000 are prepared to welcome and care for the mentally 
sick. The remuneration is small, barely covering the cost 


of food. 


The work is a great tradition in Geel. According to a 


legend, an Irish (County Monaghan 


princess of the sixth 


century, fleeing from her insane father, took refuge there. 
Her father followed, and finding her in Geel beheaded her. ! 

Her tomb became a shrine, and great pilgrimages of those 
suffering from mental derangements began. The townsfolk 
offered hospitality to the pilgrims, and many stayed. 

In the sixteenth century the colony was well established, 
and in 18§2 its organisation was taken over by the State. 

The necessary patience, tolerance and sympathy have 
become natural instincts in the people of Geel, and caring 


for and understanding mental patients is simply a part_of 


their everyday lives 


£ 


M. OPENSHAwW in the Birmingham Post 


grief for the sorrows of Ireland, 
where the Insurrection of 1798 
failed. Death stalked the Irish 
countryside from Mount Leinster 
to the devastated land of the West. 
Napper Tandy heard the grim tid- 
ings in Paris, as the famous ballad 
relates. 

The Anacreon, with Tandy in 
command, sailed from Dunkirk on 
September 4, 1798, and within a 
fortnight reached Tory Island off 
the Donegal coast. When Tandy 
landed on the island he at once 
issued a proclamation calling on 
the islanders “to strike from the 
blood-cemented thrones the mur- 
derers of their friends”. But 
within eight hours the Anacreon 
was at sea again, for Tandy, on 
hearing of Humbert’s defeat at 
Ballinamuck, decided to set sail for 
Hamburg. 


On the way the Anacreon had a 
short encounter with two small 
merchantmen, and, according to 
the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, Tandy directed operations 
sitting on the deck “with a pint 


bottle of brandy” in his hand. 
When they reached Hamburg, 
Tandy with three companions, 
Blackwell, Corbet and Mornes, 
were arrested at the instigation of 
the British resident, Sir James 
Crawford. 


Blackwell had played an impor- 
tant part in the French Revolution, 
having led a section of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine in the attack on 
the Bastille. He was born in Ennis, 
Co. Clare, and went to study m 
Paris. During the Revolution he 
became an intimate friend of 
Danton, Desmoulins and other 
leaders of the Jacobin clubs. He 
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later accompanied Wolfe Tone to 
Bantry Bay. 

The arrest of Tandy, Blackwell 
and the others precipitated an 
international crisis. France declared 
war on Hamburg because of the 
incident. Napper Tandy was sent 
back to Ireland, tried at Lifford 
and sentenced to be executed, 
while Blackwell was imprisoned in 
Kilmainham gaol for two years. 
Through the intervention of 
Napoleon, Tandy was reprieved 
and eventually set free. He was put 
on board a ship at Wicklow bound 
for Bordeaux, where he arrived on 
March 14, 1802. 

The historian Lecky stated that 
perhaps the most remarkable fact 
in Tandy’s career was “the wide 
and serious influence it for a short 
time exercised in the affairs of 
Europe”. Napoleon brought pres- 
sure to bear on England and it has 
been stated that he even refused 
to sign the Treaty of Amiens unless 
Napper Tandy was released! 

Later Lords Pelham and Lime- 
rick made a serious blunder when 
they accused Tandy of receiving 
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his liberty as the price for some 
bargain he had made with the 
English Government. Napper 
Tandy defended himself vigor- 
ously in the columns of the Paris 
Argus. In his usual vehement 
fashion he described their lord- 
ships as “ Billingsgate orators” 
who were guilty of “a mean and 
infamous falsehood ”. 

Napper Tandy spent the last 
months of his life in Bordeaux and 
died there after twelve days’ illness 
at 10.0 p.m. on August 24, 1803, 
at the age of sixty-three. He was 
buried in what was then known as 
the Foreigners’ Cemetery the fol- 
lowing evening with the full 
military honours of a General of 
the French Army. Representatives 
of the civic, military and naval 
authorities of Bordeaux followed 
his hearse to the grave, but none 
of his family was present. The 
cemetery now forms part of a 
private property which surrounds 
it, but Tandy’s grave can no longer 
be identified, for time has oblite- 
rated the inscriptions on most of 
the tombs. 
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AN eccentric old lady confided in her neighbour that she 
kept her money at home, hidden in a coffee tin. “ But,” 
said her neighbour, “ you are losing interest on it.” 
“Oh, no [’'m not,”- the old lady insisted serenely. “ I’m 
putting away a little extra for that.” 


“ 


[7 seems to me I've seen your face somewhere before.” 


“ That's right, Fudge. I once gave singing lessons to your 


daughter.” 
“ Fifteen years!” 


Influenza still remains one of the biggest medical 
mysteries of our time 


It’s the Last of the 
Great Plagues 


O. A. 
Q@'EVERAL times within the 
\/ memory of some of us, in- 


fluenza has spread a trail of sick- 
ness and death across the world. 
In 1899 and again in 1918, flu was 
pandemic; it affected a majority 
of people in all countries. Only 
recently Asian flu reared its head 
again, but a vigorous public 
health vaccination programme kept 
it reasonably under control. 

The mystery of influenza is the 
fact that it attacks in force in 
periodic waves. Not until 1927, 
when Edwin Oakes Jordan pub- 
lished his Epidemic Influenza was 
it known how far-reaching the 
1918 flu attack had been. 

His work estimated 21,642,283 
deaths, nearly sixteen million in 
Asia alone. More than two million 
died in Europe, one and a third 
million in Africa, more than one 
million greater than the number 
of military and civilian deaths 
caused by the first and second 
World Wars combined. 

One thing is reassuring. We now 
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know that the wholesale deaths of 
1918 were due entirely to pneu- 
monia and other secondary 


diseases. They knocked out vic-| 


tims already laid low by flu. Since 


those days, the sulphonamides and | 


penicillin have made pneumonia 
seldom fatal. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
facts that have been discovered 
about it, flu has given our medical 
sleuths a hard time. It still remains 
one of the big medical mysteries of 
our time. 

For example, until 1918 almost 
everyone believed that Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus, discovered in flu patients 
in 1893, was the cause of influenza. 
This theory was abandoned in 
1918 when careful studies failed 
to show the presence of Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus in many influenza patients. 
In fact, doctors found the germ in 
healthy persons almost as often a 
in the sick, 

In the early 1930s three English 
doctors found the real culprit, the 
influenza virus called type A 
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Viruses are chemicals without life, 
yet able to reproduce themselves 
in the presence of living matter. 
In 1940, two American scientists, 
Drs. T.. P. Magill and Thomas 
Francis, Jr., discovered type B in- 
fluenza virus. A new vaccine pro- 
tects us from both these types. 
Types A and B are believed to 
be the ones that cause the epide- 
mics that have occurred every few 
years since 1918. Other types pro- 
bably exist but have not yet been 
identified. Type A is thought to 
have caused the epidemic in the 
odd-numbered years since 1933. 
Type B occurred in the even num- 
bered years, when influenza 
approached epidemic proportions. 
The virus is unusually subtle. 
No one notices it until some bio- 
logical, environmental or other in- 
fluence starts the epidemic. 
Attempts to connect the onset of 
influenza epidemics with changes 
in atmospheric pressure or tem- 
perature have failed; but we do 
know that 85%, of influenza cases 
develop in autumn and winter. 
Influenza breaks out on a regular 
schedule. Scattered cases appear 
every winter, caused by viruses A 
or B, or perhaps still others. But 
every two or three years virus A 
infects unusually large numbers of 
people, and an epidemic occurs. 
Every three to six years, virus B 
breaks out in increasing numbers 
of cases. Sometimes the two germs 
coincide in a given place and a 
large-scale epidemic develops. 
According to Public Health de- 
partment figures, flu has been be- 
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Awe crowds when the flu 

bug is in the area. Keep 
yourself well fed. and well 
rested. Should you come down 
with the bug, palliatives such as 
aspirin may help to reduce the 
fever and make a care of flu 
generally more bearable, but 
they do not shorten its dura- 
tion by so much as an hour. 
You will get over flu just as 
quickly if you take nothing. 
You should by all means have a 
physician, not only to diminish 
suffering, but to stand watch 
against pneumonia. 
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having this way since 1890, 
showing almost predictable ups 
and downs from winter to winter. 

It is becoming more widely 
believed that one of the reasons 
why flu is so elusive is that it is 
most contagious before its victim 
becomes sick. You can’t quarantine 
people who don’t know that they 
are about to get sick. 

Today, fortunately, flu virus can 
be raised in limitless amounts. 
According to one source, a new 
vaccine, about 50% effective, is 
now available to the public, ready 
for administration by the family 
doctor. 

The vaccine was made by grow- 
ing influenza virus in fertile hens’ 
eggs, then killing the virus. The 
dead virus, injected under the 
skin, creates protective antibodies. 
A single small injection usually 
gives a year’s immunity against 
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the two major types of flu, A and 
B. 

But it is strictly a preventive. 
Inoculation does not help after 
exposure to the disease. The vac- 
cine must be given a week to ten 
days before a person is exposed 
to influenza to allow time for im- 
munity to be built up in the body. 

A new drug was recently dis- 
covered that checks the growth of 
the virus when it is growing on 
eggs in the laboratory. It is called 
acridine, and is related to the anti- 
malaria drug, atabrine. 

The difficulty with antiflu vac- 
cines has been that there are many 
strains of influenza viruses. Vac- 
cines against One may not be effec- 
tive if another strain is making 
people sick. 

Now scientists are studying an 
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influenza virus strain called P. The 
P influenza has occurred side by 
side with one called Q in several 
different parts of the world. It is 
believed that they are two phases 
of flu virus and that they are 
reversible. That is, when one has 
passed through so many partially 
immune persons, it is transformed 
into the other phase. Production 
of antibodies in the blood is, as far 
as doctors now know, the main 
efence of human beings against 
influenza. 

Influenza is the last remaining 
plague, though modern medicine 
feels confident that it may never 
again become the violent killer 
it was in years gone by. Even so, 
anyone who knows that he is sus- 
ceptible should take a flu “ shot” 
once a year. 


A CIVIL servant sat at the table after breakfast one morning 
engrossed in his newspaper for over an hour. Finally he 
asked for another cup of coffee. 


“ Coffee!” echoed his 


wife. 


“But look at the time! 


Aren’t you going to the office today?” 


exclaimed 


“ Office!” 


“WHAT’s your son doing now? 


the 
thought I was at the office.” 


startled man. “Heavens, I 


the one who swallowed 


half a sovereign when he was a youngster.” 
“You mean Kevin—he’s in a bank.” 
“ Oh—what interest do you get on him?” 


D'!GNITy consists not in possessing honours but in deserving 


them. 
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Then there was the “simple” Mourne farmer who wanted 
a mine-detector to locate the hidden Fairy Gold 


It’s No Fun being a 


Folklore 


Collector 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


WO facts about my work 

puzzle some people. Not alone 
am I the only full-time collector of 
folklore in Northern Ireland, but 
to beat all, as a Mourne man put 
it, I even make a living out of it. 
The “occupation” was new and 
strange, suspiciously strange: I 
must be something else as well— 
a Government inspector or agent 
of some sort. 

The second fact concerns my 
birthplace. The folklore-collector 
must develop such a bond of con- 
fidence between himself and the 
narrator that folklore is a kind of 
confession of the secret soul; and 
in exchanges of talk some people 
are amazed to hear I was born in 
an English city. 

Folklore-collectors garner all 
kinds of oral traditions that have 
been handed down through the 
ages and told by the people them- 
selves against a background of 
mythological and social patterns. 
It’s no longer enough to know the 
customs and beliefs about, say, 
market-making or fairs, turf or 


peat cutting, butter and festivals: 
about births, weddings and wakes 
and a thousand other subjects: we 
must give the purely domestic, the 
economic and cultural sides as 
well. The aim of all this is to pro- 
vide material for scientific research. 

How did I get into this work? 
As we say in Ulster, I seem to have 
“dandered” or sauntered in 
through that door and into a 
wonderful and hidden world. The 
door first opened for me in talk in 
Liverpool, when my Irish parents 
and relatives chatted round the 
fireside: “ céili” they called it, as 
we still do here. When I was over 
eight the door opened in actual fact 
on to the hills of South Armagh, 
where I was reared. 

Here, as a labourer in small 
mountain fields, I was drawn to 
folklore itself as if by some instinct. 
I learned to understand the com- 
plexities of the so-called simple 
rural mind: and I learned to speak 
a vernacular that has helped me 
banter my way through open doors 
all over Ulster. 


Condensed from a B.B.C. (Northern Ireland) broadcast 


Then, about thirteen years ago, 
I was sent to the Mourne Moun- 
tains in County Down as a collec- 
tor for the Irish Folklore Commis- 
sion. For two years I walked the 
mountain valleys and the villages. 

Next I went with a bike (and a 
wife and small family) to The 
Sperrins in Tyrone, the Gleuis of 
Antrim and Rathlin Island. My 
door was still opening on to that 
mountain. Back I came to the 
shores of Carlingford Lough, until 
I'd finished the quest in a Mourne 
valley I had to miss that first time. 

It has taken me ten or eleven 
years to do it, but the result seems 


rich: I’ve collected some thirty 
volumes of folklore, as well as 
keeping a day-to-day Diary or 


Journal. I’ve four of these, each 
running to around 150,000 words. 
The task gets more difficult each 
year. “ Ah, if only you’d have been 
here last year and met the old 
man” or “the old woman.. .”, 
I’m often told. Folklore is thinner 
now, and what remains in younger 
minds goes deeper than ever. 

I know most of the inhibitions 
which prevent a person telling 
folklore and it’s my job to work 
through them. In fairy lore, say, 
people hesitate to talk because of 
the fear of modern ridicule, of 
being thought old-fashioned, back- 
ward. If it’s some point in Social or 
Human Life folklore, like Wake 
Games or old Festivals, they feel 
they must keep silent to uphold 
family or parish prestige, or 
because they fear public rebuke 
from some quarter. 
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Even the describing of Wakes 
Games, in whic’: I took part myself 
in South Armagh, is now thought 
to be in bad taste: even some 
lovely old religious tales, as weil as 
some pure folk tales. Until thirty 
years ago these tales were told 
openly around our firesides; but the 
content and idiom are now thought 
to be too robust, too earthy. it has 
taken me months sometimes to 
chisel through the inhibitions now 
holding such tradition. How often 
have I been told, “ If you once let 
on I told you this I may as well 
leave the house and the country”? 

The basic pattern of all folklore 
is general of course, but each 
district thinks its own particular 
expression of it, as in Wakes or 
Rituals of Magic, is peculiar to 
itself. Yet, because local detail is 
important, I’ve got to check much 
of this material, and to check it 
with other narrators without 
betraying the identity or confi- 
dence of the person who first told 
me. This is where my use of 
idiom and banter, directed by 
imagination and a knowledge of 
the rural mind, helps me more than 
I dare try to explain. 

If the basic pattern of our folk- 
lore is general, why then do I probe 
for it in fresh districts? 

The reason is that the folklorist 
is also interested, for scientific 
purposes, in distribution. Why was 
a custom known here and not 
there? How did that folktale come 
to be told in, say, Tyrone and 
South Armagh and not in the 
Mournes or the Antrim Glens? 
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And so on through such categories 
as settlement and dwelling, com- 
munity, human life, nature, folk 
medicine, popular belief and many 
more. 

On each of these categories I 
can ask at least 1,000 questions: I 
weave as many as I can into con- 
versational form so that my nar- 
rators enjoy the “crack” and talk 
as much as I do. 

Folklore-collecting isn’t like the 
interview a journalist wants. It’s 
enough for the journalist to meet 
people to get his story: I must get 
to know the people, and they me, 
before I can hope to get their real 
history. That’s what Folklore 
really is: history told by the 
people for the first and last time 
about the people hitherto ignored 
by history. To get these accounts 
in full I’ve got to come back to my 
circle of narrators again and again, 
often for months. 

Ive spent weeks working with 
bedridden people. I’ve gone into 
homes and hospitals after their 
story. I may have to go out seven 
days in the week, and when I do 
go out I never know when I'll get 
back. I’ve often sat up all night 
with people telling me stories. 

I even spent the most of a 
winter with one man. From six 
till twelve he told folklore, some- 
times into the next morning. I 
noted it all and typed it the foi- 
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lowing day, sometimes as soon as 
he’d left, to keep up with his 
amazing flow of knowledge. 

I’m not always as successful as 
that, however. I met one Mourne 
man in his fields and set in, un- 
invited, to help him with his work. 
I always do this, indoors or out 
—churn, help someone to thresh, 
even with a flail: I’ve even sold a 
basket of fowl for an old woman 
who had much to tell me. i once 
cobbled a man’s boots: all to con- 
vince people that my vernacular, 
adapted to local idiom, was as 
genuine as the work-ability that 
helps a man to acquire that kind 
of talk. 

Anyhow, this Mourne man had 
fairy folklore, and I arranged to 
meet him next evening at his own 
home. When I got there he ranted 
and waved his arms, told me I 
wanted to put all this in a book to 
make money out of it, and then 
he said, “ No talk of Good Neigh- 
bours from me ”—that’s what they 
call the fairies in Mourne, a term 
of flattery—“ Fair may they come 
an’ fair may they go, an’ their 
heels to us.” 

That simply meant that he 
believed so strongly in the living 
presence of fairies he’d decided it 
was safer to say nothing more 
about them; the bit about the 
money-making book was just a 
handy half-excuse. 


NAc: A woman with no horse sense. 


GRIEVANCES, unlike bed-clothes, should be slept on before 


being aired. 


One is conscious of a past 
much greater than the 
present 


The Magic 
that is 


CAIRO 


OLIVIA MANNING 


Seem beauty of Cairo, oddly 
flavoured and macabre, will 
not be immediately apparent to 
1¢ newcomer. Seen from the air, 
the fawn-coloured flat-roofed city 
looks like nothing more than an 
eruption of the desert. Seen from 
the train, as one enters between 
the mud huts of the poorer 
suburbs, it appears gimcrack and 
unfinished. Even in the fashionable 
areas the immediate effect is seedy. 

The white and baking streets 
impinge violently on the senses 
with their din of traffic, their 
smells, flies, persistent beggars and 
“ guides ”, pestering street vendors 
and peasants taking their siesta in 
any patch of shade they can find. 
Under the glare of day, the sand 
seems to have discoloured every- 
thing—even the river that, wide, 
slow and muddy, moves between 
mud banks, its surface broken by 
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the sails of feluccas or the heat- 
hazed palms of the garden island of 
Gezira. 

It is with the sinking of the sun 
that the delights of Cairo first be- 
come apparent. First there is the 
sunset, flame-red and purple, seem- 
ing every evening more brilliant 
and sensational, against which the 
roofs, palms and the distant pyra- 
mids are silhouetted like black 
cardboard. 

As the sun disappears and the 
colours fade, the air becomes 
delicious. All life emerges to enjoy 
the cool of evening. The Levan- 
tines sit on the balconies of their 
flats. The poorer Egyptians, whose 
women still wear the veil, sit on 
their doorsteps or on chairs on the 
pavement, or squat against the 
house wali to eat beans or dates. 

On summer evenings the boys 
string jasmine flowers to sell to 
visitors and, with these necklaces 
looped on their arms, excitedly 
pursue any possible purchaser, en- 
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Eggstraordinary 


‘THE way you like your eggs cooked is a clue to your char- 


acter. 


lf your preference is hard boiled you are persistent, 


dynamic and sincere. 


If soft boiled you are gentle, patient and kind. 

If medium boiled you are cool, calm and collected. 

li poached you are speedy and intelligent. 

If scrambled up you are artistic, nervous and passionate. 
If turned over you are versatile, magnetic and dominant. 
If “ sunnyside up ” you are happy, healthy and wise. 

If shirred you are fastidious, romantic and sensitive. 

If omelet you are reliable and conservative. 


RGDATA Review (Dublin) 


veloping him in a cloud of scent. 

As the turquoise, light-sprinkled 
dusk deepens into dark, the sky 
becomes brilliant with enormous 
stars, or there is the unforgettable 
splendour of the African moon- 
light. 

Cairo, a city of two million in- 
habitants, spreads over the desert 
and washes like a creamy foam 
against the cliff-face of the 
Mokattam Hills. The old quarter 
that lies directiy under these hills 
is crowded with mosques and 
Coptic churches that send domes 
and minarets up in an ascending 
wave until all is dramatically 
capped by the Citadel, built by 
Saladin in the twelfth century, and 
the slender minarets of the Citadel 
Mosque. 

The mosque form, later lost in 
enrichments, was originally the 
Roman atrium, and the old 
mosques of Cairo are fine examples 
of the nobility of confined space. 

The early centre of Cairo was 
the Midan Ezbekiya, a large, gar- 


dened square that now marks the 
frontier between the Arab and 
European towns. Here is the 
Opera House, built for the enter- 
tainment of the sovereigns who 
attended the opening of the Suez 
Canal. Not far away is the site of 
Shepheard’s Hotel, burnt down in 
19§2, surrounded by travel offices 
and antique shops. 

Between Ezbekiya and the river 
lies the modern area of wide boule- 
vards, European shops and blocks 
of flats. Behind the square are raf- 
fish, tumble-down streets, 50 
crowded it is difficult to get a car 
through them. These lead to the 
famous Mouski, a bazaar of 
covered lanes where the small 
shops are packed with gold, silver 
and copper-ware, with carpets and 
silks, scents and jewellery, and the 
air is heavy with the smell of 
spices, aromatic gums, rose-water 
and coffee. 

Cairo possesses no main drainage 
and when rain falls heavily—which 
happens perhaps once a year—the 
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streets become rivers. Until recent 
times there were no dust-carts, and 
waste was heaped up on the flat 
roofs of the houses until carried 
away by the wind. The resulting 
squalor led to a high death rate. 
Some years ago kites were intro- 
duced from Khartoum and today 
these big, bronze-brown birds that 


float about on the upper air are 
the scavengers of the streets. 
Here, as everywhere else in 


Egypt. one is conscious of a past 
much greater than the present. A 
tram-ride into desert brings 
one to the Sphinx and the pyra- 
mids of Giza. Not far away, at 
Sakkara, there are many other less 
well-known pyramids, and here the 
visitor can pick up from the sand 
mummy beads and fragments of 
mummy cloth and coffin wood. 
Some concept of the richness of 
ancient Egypt is given us by the 
Egyptian Museum where, in the 
midst of vast statuary and rooms 
full of royal mummies, 
played the treasures from 
of Tutankhamun. The 
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The Logic of It 
SEAMUs was ill and fell into 
before his friends h 
him what it felt like to be 


wasn’t dead because my feet 
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chariots, beds, figures, chairs and 
masks, the exquisite jewellery, the 
coffin of solid gold that weighs 
440 lbs.-—all these things impress 
with their magnificence, but one is 


most likely to remember the 
rather pathetic personal posses- 


the dead king that differ 
so little from cur own. 

Ancient Egyptians of the upper 
class often kept their embalmed 
elatives at home among the living. 
Something of this care for the 
dead can be seen today in the 
cemetery that surrounds the tombs 


sions of 


of the Mamelukes. There, under 
the arid flank of the Mokattam 


Hills, a City of the Dead is laid 
out in streets and squares just like 
any other city. Though silent, it is 
seldom deserted. 

Tourists who make eerie excur- 
sions there on moonlight nights, 
will see in one house or another 
the flickering lights of the living 
nembers of a family who have 
brought their bedding and settled 
in for a short sojourn with their 


d ead. 


a state of coma, but recovered 


iad buried him. One of them asked 
dead. 


“ Dead!” he exclaimed. “ 


I wasn’t dead. And I knew I 


were cold and I was hungry.” 


“ But how did that make you sure?” 
“ Well, I knew that if I was in Heaven I wouldn’t be 
hungry, and if I was in the other place my feet wouldn’t be 


cold.” 


[T’s not enough for a gardener to love flowers. He must also 


hate weeds. 
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His terrible mistake would be broadcast round 
the neighbourhood, and would surely reach the 
ears of Biddy 


BLACKMAIL IN A COUNTRY SHOP 


HENRY HAMILTON 


i” was by accident that I came 
to know Biddy. My eldest 
brother used to run her errands 
every Saturday morning. When he 
fell ill with measles he asked me to 
deputise for him, on the strict 
understanding that he would re- 


_ ceive half the remuneration. This, 


he assured me, would be ample. 

Biddy kept an untidy huckster 
shop on the edge of the small vil- 
lage in Donegal where I was born 
and brought up. A home-made 
signboard projecting over the door 
described her as “ Grocer and Con- 
fectioner”, and a card in the win- 
dow informed the public that she 
was willing to perform such diverse 
tasks as dressmaking, jam-making 
and music-making; she played a 
melodeon at country dances. Nor 
did her accomplishments end 
there, for she “measured” for 
heart-fever, had a cure for ring- 
worm that was a family heirloom, 
and was expert at laying out 
corpses. 

Biddy had a habit which en- 
deared her to all her employees, 
and especially to my brother—a 
habit which, had I not felt bound 
to discourage it, must surely have 


Condensed from 


brought her to the threshold of 
the workhouse. Instead of handing 
you a lump sum at the end of the 
day, she paid you after each errand 
an amount in proportion to the 
distance. To connive at such extra- 
vagance seemed to me sheer dis- 
honesty, so I took it upon myself 
to point out to her the folly of the 
system. 

When my brother discovered 
what I had done, he would listen 
to no ethical explanation and took 
me to task in a manner too painful 
to recall, thereafter turning his 
attention to more profitable pur- 
suits. My concern for Biddy’s 
financial welfare was not without 
ulterior motive. Secretly I hoped 
that, in deference to my remarkable 
business acumen, she would one 
day ask me to look after the shop 
in her absence. 

Proudly referring to her little 
establishment as “ The Business”, 
Biddy hoped that, conducted as 
it was on a strictly cash basis, it 
would go from strength to strength 
until she would have to take over 
the empty cottage next door. When 
I first made her acquaintance there 
were about a dozen shelves covered 
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with red crépe paper, a crudely 
constructed counter and a tea- 
hest in which she kept bread. In 
a corner near the door stood a 
barrel of salt herrings into which 
she would plunge her plump arm 
for “ one with a roe.” 

When withdrew her arm 
from the brine it would be covered 
with silver scales to the elbow, 
but it mever seemed to occur to 
her then to wash her hands before 
serving bread. The shop was sepa- 
rated from the kitchen by a par- 
tition almost entirely covered with 
cards of sedatives guaranteed to 
banish all manner of nervous ail- 
ments. Perishable commodities 
were stored in the kitchen on top 
of the dresser where she kept a 
little stack of withered St. Brigid 
crosses. 

Before long I reached a stage of 
friendship with Biddy that gave 
me the freedom of the whole shop. 
I could come and go as I pleased 
behind the counter—that wonder- 
ful dark region from which rose 
the mingled scents of aromatic- 
flavoured sweets, cloves, fresh 
bread and Lifebuoy soap. It was 
quite some time, however, before 
I learned that Biddy had a hus- 
band. He never appeared and she 
did not refer to him; but as my 
visits to the shop became more 
frequent I would occasionally see 
him sitting, shoeless, with his feet 
in the ashes in the kitchen. 

He wore coarse grey socks which 
had singed patches all over them, 
as if they had been splashed with 
iodine. Even in the house he wore 


she 
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an old army overcoat, unsuccess- 
fully dyed blue, and what was once 
a white silk scarf tied in a tight 
glazed khaki knot at the thro. 
He was a smali man w*<h 
shifty eyes and a silent tongue. 
Sometimes he chewed tobacco 
which looked like a roll of dusty 
liquorice as it was fished out of 
his pocket. 

Years later I heard the reason 
why Biddy’s husband had with- 
drawn from the public eye. It 
seemed he had a passionate interest 
in dogs, and this had led him to 
cross a sheepdog with a greyhound. 
For the first few months the litter 
had shown all the characteristics 
of their greyhound mother ; then 
they began to develop a certain 
shagginess about the tail and a kind 
of distant docility in the eye which 
betrayed their paternity. 

Their owner was upset about 
this, for he had hoped to pass some 
of the puppies off as pure-bred 
greyhounds. As he looked at the 
melancholy mongrels with their 
clean pointed heads, long lean 
bodies and incongruous bushy tails 
he decided to clip off the offending 
hair, take liberties with the best 
greyhound blood in the land and 
compose an impressive pedigree for 
them. This he did and, unknown 
to Biddy, sold the most genuine- 
looking at a fair in the next town. 
Before long, however, the sheep- 
dog strain began to reassert it- 
self . 


In the shop a large china bowl 
decorated with garlands of red 
roses served for a till, and some- 
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Wine Quiz 
1. Why are some wine bottles made of coloured glass? 
2. Why is there a “ push up” in the bottom of a wine 


bottle? 


3. What is the pressure inside a Champagne bottle? 5, 25 
or 100 pounds per square inch? 
4. Does sediment in a wine bottle mean that the wine is 


spoilt? 


5. Why do many wine growers prefer oval casks? 
(Answers on page 82.) 


times Biddy would let me count 
the coppers and small silver at 
closing time. This gave me a 
greater sense of responsibility and 
was, I felt sure, an important step 
towards the realisation of the am- 
bition that obsessed me day and 
night. One day soon she would let 
me serve customers. 

Meanwhile, convinced that I had 
not much longer to wait, I began 
to familiarise myself with prices 
and learned to manipulate the 
scales, At home I practised wrap- 
ping up books and other articles. 
As I lay in bed, I used to think of 
what I would say to my first cus- 
tomer and decided that, when my 
opportunity came, I would top 
Biddy’s abrupt “What d’ye want?” 
with a polite “ What can I do for 
you?” — prefaced, of course, by 
some remark about the weather 
or, better still, an inquiry after the 
prospective purchaser’s health. 

That winter there was a slight 
epidemic of “flu and I found my- 
self half hoping that Biddy would 
become temporarily indisposed, so 
that I could step into the breach ; 
but I was the one to fall ill and 
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had to stay in bed for a week, in 
constant fear that she would take 
on another messenger. This did 
not happen and I was soon haunt- 
ing her premises once more. 

The summer holidays were 
drawing to a close when one morn- 
ing my chance unexpectedly came. 
Old Mrs. Delaney of the post 
office died suddenly, and Biddy 
was summoned to perform the 
business for which she was so 
widely famed. The news sent her 
into such a flutter of excitement 
that she hardly knew what she was 
doing. “ Keep yer eye to the shop 
for a minute,” she commanded as, 
without waiting to remove her 
apron, she made off. 

Proudly I took my stand behind 
the counter and was immediately 
tormented by the thought that per- 
haps nobody would come in before 
Biddy returned. I was about to 
give up hope when Andy Molloy, 
a neighbour of mine and a serious 
rival in school, bounced into the 
shop. I knew he envied me my 
position of trust. “ Me ma wants 
a quarter pound o’ tapioca”, he 
said, and glared at me defiantly, 
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as if he did not believe me capable 
of executing the order. 

Unfortunately Biddy kept these 
comestibles in large unlabelled 
jars and whether it was due to 
my eagerness to display my ability 
at weighing or to a_ natural 
nervousness over my first sale I 
do not know, but I served my 
sceptical customer with barley 
instead of tapioca. If he noticed the 
error, he maliciously held his 
peace. 

Five minutes later he was back 
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“A fine shopkeeper you are 
that doesn’t know the difference 
between barley and tapioca”, he 
jeered. “ Me ma might ’a destroyed 
a whole pint o’ milk.” 

I knew for certain that my ter- 
rible mistake would be broadcast 
round the whole neighbourhood 
and would surely reach the ears of 
Biddy, with disastrous conse- 
quences. In panic I thrust a hand- 
ful of sticky wine gums at my 
tormentor and thus delivered my- 
self into the hands of an impor- 


tunate blackmailer. He shared my 
shilling a week for the best part 
of a year. 


in the shop, dumped the bag on the 
counter and gave me a withering 
look. 


OS 
Answers to Wine Quiz 

1. Because light injures some wines. 

2. To help collect the sediment deposited by some wines 
during the ageing in bottle process. 

3. Usually 100 pounds per square inch, caused by carbon 
dioxide gas naturally formed during a second fermentation. 

4. No. Sediment is quite harmless and is often found in old 
wines. The presence of sediment in wine that was good 
and sound when bottled usually indicates that the wine 
has naturally clarified itself and improved while ageing in 
the bottle. 

5. Because the rounded bottom permits the lees or sediment 
formed during the ageing process to be deposited in a 
small space. 

Irish Licensing World 


THE class had been instructed to write an essay on winter. 
Before they began the teacher gave them a few hints, and 
suggested that they might introduce a short paragraph on 
migration. 
One child’s attempt read as follows : “ In winter it is very 
cold. Many old people die in winter, and many birds also go 
to a warmer climate.” 
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Spud peels mean more than sex appeal to at 
least one race of people 


Are Potato Eaters Hard 
to Get Along With? 


LIAM BROPHY 


- the weighty matter of choosing 
a wife, Arabs set higher value 
on practical potato peels than on 
sex appeal. In their efforts to 
secure home rule—national and 
domestic—they are likely to att- 
ach an even greater importance 
than before to the homely 
“spud,” since the experts have 
discovered it holds the destiny of 
nations under its rough exterior ! 

Here is the Arab philosophy 
on the matter of wife-selection : 
“If you see a young girl you 
would like to marry, manage 
somehow to see her peel potatoes. 
“If she cuts the peelings very 
thick you will know she is ex- 
travagant ; if she leaves in the 
eyes she is lazy; if she washes 
them only in one water she is 
dirty ; if she uses much fat to 
boil them she is greasy; if she 
lets them burn she is careless. 
Leave such a girl ; she would not 
make a man happy. 

“But if you find a girl who 


knows how to take a potato, peel 
it, wash it, and boil it, marry 
her whether she be pretty or ugly, 
poor or rich ; she will make you 
happy.” 

The potato assumed a political 
importance when Mr. W. 
Crawford, European sales repre- 
sentative of a U.S. liquor manu- 
facturer, highlighted a curious 
characteristic of the tuber and 
one which links the Irish and the 
Russians in a strange way. Both 
races have a reputation for being 
mystical and unmethodical. The 
Russian, like the Irishman, is by 
nature a bogoiskatel—a “God- 
seeker”, and they share another 
quality which the Russians call 
vynoslivost—* lasting it out”. 

But Mr. Crawford was not 
thinking of matters mystical when 
he dilated on the potato, for he 
declared that it was just that 
which made the Russians and the 
Irish so aggressive. The Irish eat 
too much of it and the Russians 
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drink too much of it in the form of 
Vodka. “ People,” he said, with 
commendable directness, “ who 
eat too many potatoes are aggres- 
sive. like the Irish.” 

His idea has been to sell Ameri- 
can vodka to the Russians. This 
is not just like bringing coals to 
Newcastle. American -vodka is 
nade from grain, and its general 
effect is to make drinkers friendly 
towards their fellows, in direct 
contrast to the Russian variety. 
Mr. Crawford argues that, given 
enough American vodka, the 
Marxists would become mild and 
kindly disposed towards even 
Capitalists. The Soviets would 
soften up, the cold war would 
turn to a genial warmth of uni- 
versal brotherliness. 

So it seems destiny is a matter 
of drink or diet, and man is what 
he eats. The philosopher Feuer- 
bach dwelt on the potato at length, 
and naturally came to the subject 
of the Irish. He maintained that all 
Irish revolutions against English 
domination failed because the 
lower elements of the Irish were 
obliged to eat potatoes almost as 
their only food, and this made 
them sluggish, and poor soldiers. 

“ Kartoffelblut,’ he said, with 
an air of finality, “can make no 
revolutions.” So instead of 
making the Irish fighting mad, 
potatoes are supposed to damp 
their martial spirits. Their suc- 
cesses in the American War of 
Independence were doubtless due 
to corrections in their calory in- 


take ! 
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But worse is to come. Some 
years ago a certain Dr. Redcliffe 
Salaman, in an address to the 
British Association, elaborated the 
theme. He spoke with authority 
on the potato, if not on patrio- 
tism. He was former Director of 
the Potato Virus Research Station 
at Cambridge University, and had 
noted all its vast potentialities, 
even to the promotion of large 
families. 

Here are some of the things he 
said to the British Association : 
“The potato fitted well into the 
‘lazy-bed’ system of crop-grow- 
ing which Irishmen had de- 
veloped to avoid draining wet 
land. To the Irish peasant, who 
could feed his family and his 
stock on the proceeds of a few 
months’ work each year in the 
potato field, laziness became an 
inevitable characteristic . one 
squalid home, early marriage and 
large families were each intensi- 
fied by the potato 

“The Famine of 1845, which 
was brought about through the 
evil influence of the potato’s 
food monopoly in Ireland, caused 
two million people either to die 
or leave the country. Those who 
emigrated to the U.S.A. sowed 
the seed of Anglophobia, which, 
after one hundred years, is still 
alive . 

As might be expected, this fan- 
tastic and irrelevant ranting dre 
fire. For instance, the Chicago 
Tribune (September 13, 1950), in 
an editorial entitled “ Duck Pro- 
fessor,” said: “It was only the 
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more prosperous peasants who 
found the money to take them to 
America. They arrived poverty- 
stricken, and were subjected to 
prejudices because of the illite- 
racy in which their British 
masters had kept them. 

“Tt is not strange, as Dr. 
Salaman notes, that their ex- 
perience had made them Anglo- 
phobes, but they were not lazy. 
It was the Irish who, for a genera- 
tion, dug the canals and built the 
railroads of the New World.” 

The Irish patriot and labour 
leader, James Connolly, in his 
Labour in Irish History antici- 
pated, stating that “ the staple food 


of the Irish peasantry was the 
potato for the obvious reason that 
all other agricultural produce, 


grain and cattle, was sold to pay 
the landlord’s rent. The ordinary 
value of the potato crop was 
yearly approximately {20,000,000 
in English money; in 1848, in 
the midst of the Famine, the 
value of agricultural produce in 
Ireland was £44,958,120. In that 
year the entire potato crop was 
a failure, and to that fact the 
Famine is placidly attributed, yet 
these figures prove that there was 
food enough in the country to 
feed double the population.” 
As has been proved by a group 
of scholars, mainly Irish, in 
The Great Famine, the people of 
England gladly offered to help 
the stricken Irish during these 
terrible famine years. It was the 
British Government’s policy of 
economic Liberalism (which ulti- 


POTATO EATERS HARD TO GET 


ALONG WITH? R5 


“ Let them knock! It'll be a long 

time before my stomach forgets 

that home-made cake of hers last 
week!” 


Dublin Opinion 


mately brought Communism on 
the world) which hindered relief 
to a community which had been 
forced to depend on the potato 
through the exploitations of 
absentee-landlordism. 

But it was not in Irish patrio- 
tism and politics alone that the 
potato played a major part: ac- 
cording to Lin Yutang it has in- 
fluenced the whole course of 
Western civilisation. In a caustic 
essay entitled “ Europeanising the 
World,” he deals with the three 
European fetishes—the Potato, 
Population and Power. With a 
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Splenglerian skill at interlacing 
causes and remote effects, he 


proves that wars are caused not 
by ideologies or patriotism, but 
simply by potato-want. Peace can 
only be finally established, the 
Oriental philosopher argues, when 
everyone has plenty of potatoes. 

Contrary to Mr. Crawford, he 
holds that potato-eaters are placid 
and easy to get along with. 
Powerful neighbours of potato- 


eating countries, lacking the 
pacifying tuber, and being envious 
for it, start imperial wars. The 


theory, of course, like the tuber 
itself, has to be accepted with a 
large grain of salt. But it has the 
merit of being as ingenious as 
some others set up to make peace 
in our time. It is scarcely more 
fantastic than Méarx’s re-writing 
history to the tune of economic 
determinism. 

The various theories on the 
potato as maker or breaker of 
nations prove that almost all 
theories which seek to explain 
human progress on mere materia- 


N1acara Fats is simply 
water going the wrong 
necessary rocks. 
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listic lines, to the exclusion of the 
influence of the Paraclete, can be 
refuted by counter-theories as in- 
genious and fallacious. 

It was probably noticed that the 
Arab philosopher merely referred 
to the peeling of the potato. He 
did not examine its potentialities 
as a home-maker or home- 
breaker. Are potato-devouring 
parents lazy and lethargic, cheer- 
ful and contented, or querulous 
and quarrelsome ? Who shall say? 
But the divorce court judges 
could find yet another excuse for 
broken homes here, since the 
fashion is to seek and find some 


cause outside human character 
and the Grace of God. 
Meanwhile, in Derry, New 


Hampshire, a monument is being 
erected to the potato to com- 
memorate the planting of the first 
white potato in North America 
in 1719 by emigrants from Derry, 
reland. No doubt, some reference 
to America’s freedom-fighters will 
be made on the inscription, with- 
out any tangled theories. 


a vast unnecessary amount of 
way and then falling over un- 
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A MAN may live after losing his life, but not after losing his 
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LIFE levels all men. Death reveals the eminent. 
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They Laughed at Dunlop’s 


. Rag-and-Ru bber” Tyres 


“T was a bit ashamed of them 


myself,” 


the inventor confessed, 


“and I hid away at the back of 
the crowd ” 


M. McD. BODKIN, K.C 


N Y first interview with J. B. 
+" Dunlop was connected with a 
little bicycle invention of my own, 
a combined lamp bracket and 
carrier, of which I subsequently 
sold the patent to Brown and Son, 
London. At that time Mr. Dunlop 
was chairman of the Dublin 
drapery concern, Todd, Burns and 
Co., of which I was a preference 
shareholder. 

Some months later I heard that 
the company was not doing as well 
as heretofore. But as it had paid 
eight per cent. on the ordinary 
shares for the previous half-year, 
I was not seriously perturbed. 
Close to the date of the annual 
meeting I received a number of 
circulars attacking the directors 


and management, and finally was 


oan ae eh, Oe vyarrrciirenrnnm aT’ 


nmrrrt Ap’ec 


startled by the report and state- 
ment of which showed 
a heavy i no interest on 
ordinary « ce shares. Then 


Dunlop, and he convinced me that 
though there had been mismanage- 
ment the company was capable of 
financial recovery, and that a 
systematic attempt was on foot to 
wreck it. At his suggestion I re- 
solved to attend the meeting of 
shareholders. 

The shareholders were naturally 
furious, and at the outset of the 
proceedings a motion was proposed 
to put the company into liquida- 
tion. Then I made the speech of 
my life. I took for my text the 
proverb that it is folly to cry over 
spilt milk. and I argued that it 
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would be still greater folly to kill 
the cow in revenge. I explained the 
financial condition of the company, 
and so completely carried the 
meeting with me that a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and direc- 
tors was carried unanimously. 

A few days later I was appointed 
to the board, and remained a 
director until I was appointed a 
judge 

I mention this incident mainly 
to explain the intimacy that grew 
up between myself and Mr. Dun- 
lop, with whom I had many chats 

the great invention by which 
bicycles were made _ serviceable 
ind motors possible. 

Mr. Dunlop has a genius for 
natural science which almost seems 
instinctive, for he reads few books. 
In the course of many conversa- 
tions he told me the full account 
of the invention of the pneumatic 


tr 
Ly 


} + 
100uU 


At the time he was practising 
as a veterinary surgeon in Belfast, 
and a little while before he had 
stamped out pleuro-pneumonia in 
his district, an achievement of 
which he is as proud as he is of 


his tyre 

He often described himself to 
me as a man with a microscope 
mind and eye whom no trifle could 


sscape. He noticed that the solid 
rubber tyres of an old side-steering 
tricycle ridden by his little son 
Johnny cut deeply into the soft 


ground. “What is hard on the 
ground he said to himself 

must be hard on the rider,” and 
he to work to find something 
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that would be easier for both. 

He resents the common rumour 
that the pneumatic tyre was in- 
vented solely for the comfort of a 
delicate boy. His son, he declares, 
was never delicate, and he empha- 
tically. denies the imputation that, 
intending only to diminish vibra- 
tion, he discovered speed by 
accident. From the first, he de- 
clares, he knew that the two things 
must go together. 

What he wanted was a broader, 
lighter and more elastic tyre than 
rubber, a tyre that would glide 
with less friction over the ground 
and involve less effort for the rider. 
After careful thought he came to 
the conclusion that compressed air 
was the only material that would 
answer the desired conditions. 

All the same, his son was the 
direct cause of the invention. He 
chanced to say to his boy, “ Some 
day: when I have time, I will 
make you wheels that will go faster 
than any bicycle in town.” 

That settled it. In end 
out of season the boy insisted on 
the and Mr. Dunlop, 
though a very busy man, had to 
make or find time to redeem it. 


season 


nromise 


“Tt was a very primitive begin- 
ning,” he told me. “I cut a square 
piece from a broad plank, knocked 
off the corners and rounded it to a 
wheel. I was, fortunately. accus- 
tomed before this to work in rub- 
s made my own rubber 


ber. I alway 


gicves and any other little instru- 
ment required in my profession. 
“<c In - tructing the first pneu- 


matic tyre I had to make every- 
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thing I needed. There was no tube 
to be bought of the kind I wanted, 
so I made one for myself with a 
thin sheet of rubber and an adhe- 
sive solution. This I wound round 
my wooden wheel, sticking on a 
bit of the tubing of a baby’s 
feeding-bottle for a valve. 

“But if I had tried to inflate 
this unprotected tube it would have 
swelled like a bladder until it 
burst. I needed an outer covering. 
My wife provided me with a strip 
of an old grey linen dress, which 
was exactly what I wanted. This I 
passed over the rubber air tube 
and tacked it neatly and lightly to 
the sides of the wheel. Then I blew 
it hard with an air pump and tied 
up the valve. So the very first 
Dunlop pneumitic tyre was com- 
plete. 

“The test was as primitive as 
the wheel. I arranged a trial gallop 
in my own back yard, with only 
stablemen for spectators. Taking 
off the front wheel of my boy’s 
tricycle, I rolled it with all my 
force down the yard. It ran about 
three-quarters of the distance 
before it tottered and fell. At the 
first trial the pneumatic bolted off 
the course and dashed with great 
force into a wall. But at the second 
trial it ran straight and fast the 
whole length of the yard, struck 
the wall at the other end and came 
back nearly half-way to the start- 
ing-point. The stablemen declared 
that it went of its own accord, and 
that the further it went the faster 
it ran. 

“It is easy to understand,” said 
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L )upudupupadudapnjapniujaduduendndadeisiatata! | 


T= Dunlop tyre is a rather 

sore subject with me. | 
believed in it from the first, 
and when a company was started 
to exploit it with a capital of 
£20,000 in pound shares |! 
applied for a hundred. But a 
stockbroker assured me it was 
a wild-cat company, and a 
cyclist assured me 
invention was worth- 


champion 
that the 
less. 

The company 
allowed me to cancel my appli- 
cation, and | lost many tens 
of thousands of pounds by the 
process. The company paid a 
hundred per cent. dividends for 
many years, and was eventually 
sold for three millions. 

M. McD. Bodkin 


obligingly 


Mr. Dunlop, “that there was 
much to be done before the pneu- 
matic tyre could be made servvice- 
able. My son Johnny had the first 
pneumatic-tyred tricycle ever 
made. The ease and speed with 
which he rode naturally attracted 
attention, and by degrees I con- 
trived to fit the wheels to a bicycle, 
Everything I needed was still to 
be made with my own hands, and 
I had to invent all the accessories 
as I went along, including a valve, 
which in principle is the same as 
that in use to the present day on 
bicycle and motor car. 

“But if it was a hard thing to 
invent and construct the pneumatic 
tyre, it was a harder thing still to 
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get people to ride it, and hardest 
of all to get them to buy it.” 

By dint of untiring patience, 
Mr. Dunlop secured a public trial 
for his great invention. The Belfast 
College sports in 1889 was the 
turning-point in the career of the 
pneumatic tyre. The chief event 
of the day was a mile bicycle race, 
for which the prize was a superb 
gold watch. 

The event brought cycling 
champions together from all parts 
of the three kingdoms. Among the 
competitors were young Arthur 
Du Cros, then Irish champion, and 
his brothers Alfred and Harvey, 
junior, and among the spectators 
was Harvey Du Cros, who later 
became the chief promoter and 
chairman of the Dunlop Company. 

A young Belfast cyclist, Bill 
Hume, had also entered for the 
contest, and had agreed for a con- 
sideration to ride a bicycle fitted 
with pneumatic tyres. He was re- 
garded as an absolute outsider. 
Poor Bill was greeted with a storm 
of good-humoured chaff when he 
appeared on his ungainly machine 
with the “rag and rubber tyres ” 
as they were contemptuously nick- 
named. “I was a bit ashamed of 
them myself,” Mr. Dunlop con- 
fessed, ‘they looked so clumsy 
beside the neat rubber, and I hid 
myself away with Johnny at the 
back of the crowd.” 

The race was four laps, and for 
the first lap Bill Hume kept dis- 
creetly in the rear. The laughter 
followed him all round the course. 
“Go it, old mud cart!” echoed 
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from the crowd as he went by. 
“No wonder he’s slow,” shouted 
a voice, “ sure, his mare is in foal.” 

But when Bill’ Hume in the 
second round began to creep up 
through the competitors, ridicule 
gave place to amazement. When 
the third round was reached only 
the two Du Cros were in front of 
him. The bell rang for the last lap, 
and he closed up on the leaders. 
Then surprise gave place to excite- 
ment and excitement to enthu- 
siasm. 200 yards from home, with 
a wonderful spurt, Hume reached 
and passed the leaders one after 
another as if they were standing 
still, and won by sixty yards, amid 
thunders of applause. 

“He has a devil bottled up in 
those tyres,” was the comment of 
a bookmaker who lost heavily on 
the event. There were four other 
bicycle contests that day, and Bill 
Hume on his “rag and rubber” 
tyres won them all. 

It is interesting to note that not 
until long afterwards, when his 
tyre had become world-famous, 
that either bicycle or tricycle was 
ridden by the inventor. 

Long after the Dunlop Company 
was floated came the startling dis- 
covery of a previous invention of a 
pneumatic tyre. In point of fact, 
there never was a valid patent for 
the Dunlop pneumatic tyre: any- 
one who chose could make and 
sell it, asking no leave, paying no 
royalty. 

Thompson was the name of the 
unappreciated genius who lived 
thirty years before his time, and 
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who, like the second inventor of 
the pneumatic tyre, was a Scots- 
man. Thompson’s invention spoiled 
the Dunlop patent. 

If he had been more detailed in 
his specifications, Mr. Dunlop 
believes that he would have 
secured a valid patent. But how 
was he to guess that another man 
had been there before? Huge as 
was the financial success of the 
Dunlop tyre, it would have been 
multiplied a hundredfold if the 
monopoly for a pneumatic tyre 
could have been secured. 

The intention of the Dunlop 
Company was to keep the manu- 
facture of its tyres in Dublin, but 
their good intention was defeated 
by the Dublin Corporation. A 
disagreeable, though not unwhole- 
some, smell was created by the 
necessary smearing of the tubing 
with a solution of rubber dissolved 
in naphtha. The Dublin Corpora- 
tion prosecuted the company for 
creating a nuisance. The company 
won, but the Corporation 
threatened an appeal. As a result 
the manufactory was shifted to 
Coventry, England. 

It was the inevitable penalty of 
Mr. Dunlop’s success and reputa- 
tion that he should be plagued for 
advice and assistance by a myriad 
of inventors in varying stages of 
insanity. He got a letter with a 
Rotterdam postmark in which the 
writer claimed to be the joint in- 
ventor of the pneumatic tyre. As 
he had never been to Rotterdam in 
his life and had never seen or heard 
of the claimant, Mr. Dunlop paid 
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no heed to the letter. It was fol- 
lowed by a personal visit, in which 
the claim was eloquently albeit 
incoherently urged. Both he and 
his son came to the conclusion that 
the visitor whom they bowed 
politely to the door was mad. 

Some days later, as Mr. Dunlop 
returned from Dublin, heated by 
a bicycle ride in the hot sunshine, 
he was met on his way to the bath- 
room by his wife with the news 
that the mad claimant was waiting 
for him in the dining-room. The 
man looked excited, she noticed, 
and both his pockets were dragged 
down as by some heavy weight. 

“TI will keep the man engaged,” 
she said to her husband, “ while 
you go for the police.” 

“ First,” Mr. Dunlop urged, 
“get him to put his claim in writ- 
ing.” He hoped by the device to 
engage the madman’s time and 
attention until he should have 
completed the arrangements for 
his entertainment. 

But the lunatic was equal to the 
occasion. He promptly handed over 
to Mrs. Dunlop an elaborate docu- 
ment ready written. The husband 
and wife read it together outside 
the door, and quickly lit on the 
threat that he would “ enforce his 
claim at the point of the pistol.” 
Thereupon Mrs. Dunlop dis- 
patched her husband on his bicycle 
for the police, while she went back 
to entertain the armed lunatic. 

“Mr. Dunlop would be in 
presently,” she explained. She was 
sorry to keep him waiting. Would 
he not take a chair? She offered 


The Amazing Potentialities 


of Memory 


LITTLE thought when I arrived at my 
friend Borg’s house that I was about 
to see something truly extraordinary, 
nd to mental 


increase my powers 


ten-fold. 

He had asked me to come to Stock- 
10lm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On 


the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned 
naturally to the problems of public 


speaking and to the great labour imposed 
yn us lecturers by the need to be word 


perfect in our lectures. 

Borg then told me that his power of 
would probably amaze me— 
id I had 


studying law together in Paris, to have 


nory 


known him, while we were 


he most deplorable memory ! 


So he went to the end of the dining 
room and asked me to write down a 


indred 


ired three-figure numbers, calling 
ut in a clear voice. When I had 

filled the edge of an old newspaper with 
sures Borg repeated them to me in the 
which I had written them down 
that is begin- 


and then in reverse order, 


ning with the last number. He also 


allowed me to ask him the relative posi- 
m of different numbers: for example 
vhich was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 
38th, and I noticed that he + plied lo all 
my questions at once and without effort 

{ the figures which I had written on 


iper had been also written in his 


Ord 


| was dumbfounded by such a feat and 


sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said : “The thing you have just seen 


and which seems so remarkable is, in 
fact, quite simple ; everybody has a 
memory good enough to do the same, 
but few indeed can use this wonderful 


faculty.”’ 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and I 
at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you too 


will master it tomorrow 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I 
had learned in my daily work. I could 
now remember, with unbelievable facil 
ity, the lectures I heard and those which 
I gave myself, the names of people I met 

even if it was only once—as well as 
their addresses, and a thousand other 
details which were most useful to me. 
I discovered after a while that 
not only had my memory improved, but 
that I had also acquired greater powers 


Finally, 


of concentration ; a surer judgement— 


which is by no means surprising since 
the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of 


the things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experi- 
ence and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of success 
in life, ask J. P. Borg to send you his 
interesting booklet The Eternal Laws of 
Success—he will send it free to 
who wants to improve his memory. Here 
is the address : J. P. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 


Dublin, Ireland 


anyone 


Write now—while copies of tizis book- 


let are still available L. Conway. 
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him the deepest, softest armchair 
in the room, and he sank down 


among the cushions. 

So the long minutes of agonised 
expectancy went by until her hus- 
band returned with four stalwart 
policemen. It was Mrs. Dunlop 
that ushered them into the dining- 
room, covering their advance. 

“Here are some gentlemen to 
see you, sir,” she said. “ No, not 
Mr. Dunlop,” she explained, with 
a touch of grim humour, as moving 


aside she revealed the uniformed 
visitors. 
He would have leaped upon 


them instantly, but he had sunk 
low in the cushions and could not 
readily find his feet, and in a 
moment the compelling hand of 
the sergeant was on his shoulder. 

“You have some claim on Mr. 


’0-Redre 2S§ Circ cle 
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Dualop?” the sergeant inquired 
blandly. 


“Claim?” he puzzled out the 
word in a pocket dictiorary he 
carried with him to assist conver- 
sation. “ Yes, claim,” he assented. 

“And you. mean to enforce it 
at the pistol point?” 

At this the madman’s right 
hand dived into the bulging 
pocket, perhaps to give practical 
illustration. But the  sergeant’s 
grip went down like a flash from 
his shoulder to his wrist. 

Then from his right-hand 
pocket the police drew forth two 
huge six-chambered __ revolvers, 
fully loaded, and from his left a 
hundred rounds of ammunition. 
In a belt under his coat was stuck 
a dagger with a keen-edged blade 
eleven inches long. 


AT the opening performance of Sedn O’Casey’s play, Cock- 
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O_p WorLp BALLaps — The recent 
news that a Newfoundlander named 
Power had tattooed his last will and 
testament on his back drew attention 
to the fact that a big proportion of 
the population of that oldest of 
British colonies in North America 
(and now a province of Can sda) is 
of Irish descent. 

This is evidenced by the old ballads 
and epics sung by the old-timers; 
one is grieved to learn that they are 
dying with them. To quote from an 
article on this topic which appeared 
in the Canadian Forum: 

“* Newfoundland settlers from 
Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Ireland and 
the Channel Islands brought thei 
home songs with them. They have 
added to them and changed them 
these last 400 or more years 

“Old World ballads, born in Eng- 
land or Ireland, in some cases have 
survived the centuries in Newfound- 
land, while they have been forgotten 
in other parts of America. Only in 
Newfoundiand now do you hear songs 
like The Bonnie Banks of Virgie-O, 
Reilly the Fisherman, The Sea Cap- 
tain, and The Squire’s Young 


* 


EarLty IRISH Em"GRANTS — Speaking 
of the Irish abroad, and more speci- 
fically of early Ulster emigrants in 
America, here is an interesting extract 
from a letter written by Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Boulten, Protestant -Archbishop of 
Armagh, to the Duke of Newcastle on 
iber 23, 1728: 

have had for several years 
some agents from the colonies in 
America, and several masters of ships 
that have gone about the country, 
i the people with stories of 
and estates to be had for 
going for in those parts of the world ; 
and they have been the better able 
to se people, by reason of the 
f the poor of late. 

“The people that go from hence 


make great complaints of the oppres- 
sions they suffer here, not from the 
government, but from thew fellow 
subjects of one kind or another, as 
well as of the dearness of provisions, 
and say these oppressions are one 
reason of their going. 

“But whatever occasions their 
going, it is certain that above 4,200 
men, women and children have been 
shipped off hence for the West Indies 
within three years, and of these above 
3,100 this last summer.” 

The “oppressions” of which the 
Primate wrote referred mainly to un- 
justifiable exactions on the part of big 
landowners ; Fence most of the emi- 
grants were small” farmers and 
their helpers 


* 


PEN-PaLs WaNTED—‘“I like writing, 
reading books, horseback riding and 
dramatics,” writes Miss Dolores 
Lovell, 4434 N. Laporte, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. She is anxious to find an 
Irish pen-pal. 19 years old, she gradu- 
ated from high school and is now 
working in an office. She has green 
eyes, light-brown hair and is sft. 4ins. 
in height. 


* 


Two Extra Dusiins—Our esteemed 
Waterford reader, P.B., who has con- 
tributed several highly interesting items 
to this department, informs us that, to 
the list of Dublins abroad given in a 
recent issue, may be added one (very 
small) in the Welsh county of Flint- 
shire, and another in the state of 
Georgia, U.S.A. He reminds us that 
there is a Kilkenny in Gloucester- 
shire, England. 

“As for the article on Irish sur- 
names,” he adds, “Father Patrick 
Woulfe’s book on the same subject 
states that Strongbow and others 
brought over a mainly Anglo-Flemish 
force from the conquered parts of 
southern Wales (e.g. southern Pem- 
brokeshire), and not Welshmen. 

“Regarding these Anglo-Normans, 
your contributor could have men- 
tioned that some Nangles or Neagles 
became Costelloes, and that some de 
Burgos or de Burghs became Burkes ; 
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others Barrons or Galls. I believe that 
the FitzPatricks were Normans, like 
the Patricks.” 

What, we wonder, do the Fitz- 
Patricks (or Fitzpatricks) think of this 
latter assertion? 


* 


TURNING ON THE Heat — Reader 
James Hegarty, Ventenor, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., came and saw, but he didn’t 
concur. To be exact, he thinks we in 
Ireland should do something—fast— 
about the installation of central heat- 
ing in all our buildings, public and 
domestic. 
“Now I put it to you,” he writes, 
your present system is not a heat- 
ing system, because 60 per cent. of 
the heat from your coal fires goes up 
the chimney, and all that the people in 
the home get is burned shins. Why 
spend money to heat the crows on the 
house-tops ?” 

His solution, as we 


“ 


have said, is 


central heating. And he goes on to 
suggest: 

“Get yc unemployed to start 
digging holes in the ground. This is 
mecessary right at the beginning, 
because you will then have a base- 
ment or cellar wherein to put your 
heating unit; also your washing- 


dryer. Besides it can serve as a play- 
room for the kids on rainy days. 


“The First Floor should contain 
the living-room or parlour, dining- 
room, kitchen with electric range, 


Frigidaire, and at least two outlets for 
toaster or iron-board. . . . The Second 
Floor might contain two bedrooms, 
bathroom, toilet and tiled roof. 

“When you get these houses built, 
see to it that there is a building large 
enough for a General Store, which 
will sell everything from The Irish 
Digest to a tractor. If you want any 
ideas on the type of store I mean, 
write to Webbs City Store, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida 

“Central heating will help to 
reduce the incidence of TB and 
reduce the number of victims of rheu- 
matism considerably. When your first 
house is ready, contact me—I want to 
rent or buy it.” 


“ Not UNnperstoop ”"—There can be 
no doubt about it: the poem, Not 
Understood, by the minor Irish poet 
Thomas Bracken, is a _ perennial 
favourite. A certain egghead is on 
record as having said that it is full 
of “sickening, maudlin sentimenta- 
lity.” But, judging from the number 
of requests we have received for 
copies of it, ordinary folk would 
seem to regard the poem as some- 
thing that touches inumately on their 
everyday lives. Here it is, so judge 
for yourself : 


NOT UNDERSTOOD 


Not understood; we move along 


asunder. 
Our paths grow wider as _ the 
Seasons creep 


Along the years. We marvel and we 
wonder 

Why life is Itfe, 
asleep 


— aT) 
ana tnen we fall 


Not understood. 


Not understood; we gather false 


wnpresstons 


And hug them closer as the years 
go by 
Till virtues often seem to us trans- 


£LTressions ; 


And thus men rise and fall, and 
live, and dite 

Not understood. 

Not understood; poor souls with 


stunted vision 
oft measure giants by their narrow 
gauge ; 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and 
derision 
Are oft impelled ’gainst 
mould the age 
Not understood, 


those who 


Not understood ; the secret springs of 
action 
Which lie beneath the 
the show 
Are disregarded ; with self-satisfaction 
We judge our netghbours, and they 
often go 


surface and 


Not understood. 


Not understood; how rifles often 


change us, 
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The thoughtless sentence or the 
fancied slight 

Destroy long years of friendship and 
estrange us, 

And on our souls there falls a 
freezing blight 

Not understood. 

Not understood; how many breasts 


are aching 
For lack of sympathy? Ah! 
by day; 
How many cheerless, lonely hearts are 
breaking ? 
How many noble spirits pass away 


day 


Not understood ? 
Oh, God! that men would see a little 
clearer 
And judge less harshly where they 
cannot See. 
Oh, God! that men would draw a 
little nearer 
To one another. They’d be nearer 
Thee 
And underst 
THOMAS BRACKEN 
* 
“Trish WitTHout Worry” — “Can 
you recommend a good Irish-language 


is a question we are often 
American, Canadian, Austra- 
in South African 

We have had no hesitation in recom- 
mending Irish Without Worry, by 
Rev. D. Collier, O.M.I. This useful 
work has proved to be very popular. 


readers 


It is published by M. H. Gill and 
Son, 50 Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin. Price 7s. 6d. (or $1.25, post 
free 
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BREATH Or ArmR— The 
comes [from a new 


ider, Alfred 


REFRESHING 
following tribute 
Manitowoc (Wisconsin) rez 
Earl Rathmann 

“TIT just bought my first Jrish 
Digest, found one tucked away 
among a selection of typical ‘ digests ’ 
at the local book store here. The one 
outstanding feature ' noticed was the 
clean, crisp interesting articles and 
that they had ‘ meaty’ content. 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


“Too many American publica- 
tions are on the base and ‘ flesh-pot’ 
style of emotional writing. In fact, 
our book stores and magazine shops 
reflect a repugnant air of hysterical- 
blood-and-guts-mayhem-sex perversion 
and, lastly, just plain cheap trite 
pieces of romantic-illusion books and 
pulpish works that stare at one from 
gaudy book shelves. 

“T often wonder why we bother to 
have laws restricting pornography, 
because the obvious is distasteful in 
our beok stores and magazine shops. 
So many of our publications, I dare 


say, are openly promoted to excite 
the uneducated to newer illusions. 
Freedom of the Press should also 


carry the responsibilities of the pub- 
lishers to the reader; this gross fal- 
cy is without limitations in the 
m Press and general publish- 
e Irish Digest is a refreshing 
of air—certainly a reflection of 
mature, dedicated people.” 


c 
Th 
a more 
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Like BREATH OF IRISH AIR—TIwo 
further tributes come from Vineland, 
New Jersey, and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, respectively. 

Our Vineland reader, Susan Dyer, 
writes: “Enclosed is check for one 
years subscription. I love The 
Irish Digest and read it from cover 
to cover. After fifty years away from 
Ireland, it is like a breath of Irish 
air to me.” 

And the San Diego reader, W. M. 


Page, compliments us on a “ very, 
very good magazine I am de- 
lighted with it.” 

This latter reader, by the way, has 
noted that, so far as the state of 
California is concerned, “all coun- 
tries seem to have pubiicity drives 
for tourists except Ireland. Your 


country has much to offer; some day I 
want to see Londonderry, home of 
my ancestors, and the beautiful city 
of Dublin.” 

We very much regret that limita- 
tion of space precludes us from quot- 


ing more from this interesting letter. 
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